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ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


q During sixty-three years the confidence of a 
discerning and growing membership has built up a 
great Building Society with resources exceeding fifty 
million pounds sterling. 


q Thus, since the War alone, over 100,000 families 
have been enabled to enjoy the benefits of owning 
their own homes throughout the length and breadth of 
Great Britain. 


@ 248,000 members dwelling all over the World 
have entrusted the Society with their savings, for 
which they receive a fair and equitable rate of interest 
paid free of liability to Income Tax. 


q That the Society enjoys a unique measure of 
public confidence is evidenced in the fact that for 
some years it has not been necessary to advertise its 
investment facilities. 


q Despite rapid expansion during the post-war years, 
the policy of the Society has remained unchanged— 
sound finance, and liberality of mortgage terms con- 
sistent with safety. 


q Its traditions are courtesy, efficiency and speed of 
service. These are the surest guarantees of mutual 
goodwill. 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


Sir Harold Bellman : Managing Director 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1. 
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£27,094,596 





The Progress of a 
Great Financial Institution 


Year by year, million by million, the 
assets of the Woolwich Equitable 
Building Society increase. Year by 
year these assets are wisely employed, 
helping thousands of people to the 
privileges of home ownership and 
earning interest for the shareholders. 


The balance sheets and accounts of 
the Society show a healthy relation- 
ship between new capital received 
and mortgage advances to borrowers, 
while the reserve funds of the Society 
steadily increase as the Society’s pros- 
perity and income continue to grow. 


Extracts from the Society's Balance Sheets :— 
















Share | Total Reserve 

Year Ended Capital Advances Assets Funds 
30th September, 1933  £18,059,543 | £3,912,805 | £23,714,191 £935,000 
30th September, 1934 | £20,003,823  £6,403,957 | £27,094,596 £1,040,000 
30th September, 1935 | £21,633,676 | £7,158,855 | £30,112,549 £1,200,000 
30th September, 1936 | £23,937,635 £7,462,762 | £33,923,432 | £1,400,000 
30th September, 1937 | £25,962,833 , £7,193,634 | £37,216,067 £1,600,000 





WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


A Member of the Building Societies’ Association 


Chief Office: Equitable House, Woolwich, S.E.18 
City Offices: 27, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4; 22, Liverpool Street, E.C.2. 
Strand Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

And Branches and Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
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Building Societies To-day 


On April 11, 1936, The Economist published a full-length 
survey covering many aspects of the building society move- 
ment. The two years which have since elapsed have been an 
eventful period in the movement’s history. Indeed, their 
passage finds the societies, in no exaggerated sense, at a 
decisive stage in their growth. Those who would attempt 
to forecast the movement’s 
future must first be prepared 
to search out the lessons of 
the past. Their next task will 
be to assess the scope for 
further growth in building 
society business after the 
greatest building boom of this 
century. In essence, the in- 
quiry involves two main ques- 
tions. What is the financial 
position of the movement 
to-day? Will it be able to 
maintain that position in the 
future ? 

In the following pages we 
have attempted to provide an 
answer to these main ques- 
tions and the various an- 
cillary problems which they 
involve. We have, in the first 
place, brought our statistical 
analysis of the leading societies up to date, thus pro- 
viding the first comprehensive indication of the trend of 
business recorded by the movement last year. The 
financial growth of 110 of the largest societies since 
1925 may be traced in tables on pages 10 and 11. 
For as many as 99 of these societies we have extracted 
comparable totals, under some 37 headings, for each of the 
years 1925, 1929 and from 1932 to 1937. These figures 
are presented in a synoptic table on page 5, and form 
the basis for the smaller analytical tables accompanying 
the discussions on particular aspects of building society 
finance. These articles occupy the first section of this 
survey, and form the sequel to the historical review of the 
movement which was given in the first six sections of our 
previous supplement. 

It has seemed convenient, in the second place, to relate 
the conclusions which emerge from this examination of 
the position of the leading societies to-day to certain 
problems which, sooner or later, the movement may have 
to consider. We have accordingly invited three closely- 
informed correspondents to discuss certain more technical 
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matters, such as the operation of the builder’s pool system, 
the extension of mortgage facilities to cover a wider range 
of property, and the responsibility of the movement for 
building standards. Their comments present a_per- 
sonal, but none the less authoritative, view. Further, 
we have suggested a rather wider horizon for the con- 
sideration of the movement in 
two articles on the future 
demand for housing and the 
related problems of housing 
and industrial location. 

So much for the general 
outline of the present survey. 
If the past two years have 
been eventful, they have 
certainly not been without 
their difficulties. Official 
figures published by the 
Registrar of Friendly 
Societies up to 1936 sug- 
gested no check to the re- 
markable growth of the 
movement, which formed the 
text of our historical discus- 
sion in the previous survey. 
The main figures are sum- 
marised in the following 


table : — 
(Million £’s) 

No.of Total Mortgage 

Societies Assets Assets Shares Deposits 
RO i ivesccs 1,092 169-2 145-9 127-8 27-3 
i; ee 1,026 312-7 268-1 250-2 38-9 
re 1,014 469-3 388-4 380-9 61-5 
Pe hs cede, 1,013 501-1 423-5 395-5 95-5 
BOO biticsics 1,007 555-6 476-2 424:3 97:3 
BOSS osissssve 999 602-0 529-7 447-2 114-8 
i. 985 656°1 586°5 480-6 128-4 


These figures are presented graphically on the chart 
above, which includes an estimate, based on our examina- 
tion of the reports of 99 leading societies, covering 
the year 1937. The size of the building societies’ resources, 
like the growth in electric power output, is one of the most 
striking illustrations of regular and, so far, unchecked 
growth. 

Yet the latest reports show an aggregate decline in new 
mortgage advance business in 1937, for the first time since 
1932. New advances made in 1936, officially computed at 
£140,293,312, may prove to be the peak of the societies’ 
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achievement, at least in this housing cycle, when the com- 
plete figures for 1937 are available. Our own computations 
suggest that new business declined by some 3} per cent. 
last year. And the level of house building activity, which 
is Closely associated with the demand for building society 
accommodation, has shown a significant further decline in 
recent months. This is a broad economic movement which 
the societies, by themselves, can do little to modify. But 
its potential repercussions on advance business in “the 
future, as we show on later pages, are very considerable. 

For the societies’ part, the year of peak advances—if 
we may so label 1936—produced fruits which were bitter 
as well as sweet. During the two preceding years the 
leaders of the movement had worked towards the intro- 
duction of a code of business practice which, it was hoped, 
would secure general and voluntary acceptance by all 
societies. It was designed to cover all aspects of lending 
policy, whose terms, particularly since the introduction of 
the builders’ pool, had tended to become more elastic and 
competitive. Voluntary agreement in such a contentious 
field was bound to be difficult, but at the beginning of 
1936 it appeared that two years’ work was nearing success. 
That promise, however, was not realised; for despite the 
general support for a policy of co-operation, in principle, 
a section of the movement found itself unable to agree to 
the new code when its introduction was proposed. In 
June, 1936, it became necessary to take the extreme step 
of dissolving the National Association of Building 
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Societies; out of its ashes arose the Building Societies 
Association, consisting of 210 societies which controlled 
assets of the order of £475 millions, and which were 
agreed on the necessity for the introduction of the new 
code of practice. A number of the dissenting societies at 
the same time formed the National Federation of Building 
Societies, whose members were responsible for the 
administration of total assets of the order of £50 millions. 

Such a division of the movement’s ranks, in the cir- 
cumstances of to-day, is obviously unfortunate. Doubtless, 
any regulation of business practice was bound to be experi- 
mental in the first place; in fact the members of the Asso- 
ciation itself have in recent weeks been considering certain 
revised terms of co-operation. But such revision would 
have been facilitated by a greater feeling of common 
purpose within the whole movement. Again, there are 
matters involving legislation or jurisdiction on which the 
movement ought to speak with one voice. The episode 
arising from the introduction of N.D.C. last year is a case 
in point. The whole movement, again, is vitally interested 
in the problem of war risks insurance. More recently, cer- 
tain litigation, which is at present sub judice, has thrown up 
the problem of the societies’ statutory lending powers, and 
has challenged, in particular, the practice of accepting cer- 
tain forms of collateral security in mortgage business. And, 
finally, the adaptation of policy to current economic trends 
itself demands consideration in a cosmic, rather than 
parochial, spirit. 


Building Society Finance Since 1925 


IN our earlier supplement, we examined the financial 
progress of 110 building societies since 1925. On pages 
10 and 11, we have brought these results up to date for 
the same societies, by the inclusion of their figures for 1936 
and 1937. It will be seen that our table records, for each 
society, the growth in total assets and mortgage assets, and 
the corresponding increase in shareholders’ and depositors’ 
balances, by which it has been largely financed. Three final 
tabulations, showing new shares and deposits subscribed in 
recent years, and new mortgage advances made by the 
societies, involve the problem of continued growth of the 
movement, which we discuss on a later page. 

In addition to the detailed items listed in this table, 
however, we have also extracted from the reports of these 
societies information covering every aspect of building 
society activity. The record for 1925, 1929, and 1932 to 
1937 relating to 99 societies is presented in the summary 
table opposite. In a similar table published in our 
earlier supplement, we included 98 societies, and the figures 
have been adjusted for the slightly different composition of 
the total. The societies which have been excluded consist 
almost entirely of those whose financial year ends at 
March 31st, and whose figures were consequently too late 
for inclusion in our table. The considerable task of analys- 
ing the results of nearly 100 leading societies during this 
period, under nearly 40 separate headings, has been greatly 
assisted by the ready co-operation of the societies them- 
selves, and of the Registrar of Friendly Societies and his 
staff, whose help we gratefully acknowledge. 

Current economic conditions suggest that an examination 
of recent trends in the building society movement is de- 
sirable, and it is hoped that our summary table, stretching 
well over a single trade cycle, and covering what may be a 
peak period of building society business, at least in this 
cycle, will be accepted as a prompt and adequate statistical 
contribution, which fairly sets out the scope of the move- 
ment’s achievements and its potential problems. From the 
statistical aspect, the 99 societies included in our sum- 
maries should provide a fully representative picture of the 
whole movement. The total assets of all building societies 
in 1936, as officially recorded by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, amounted to £656 millions. As much as £554 
millions of this total was contributed by the 99 societies 
concerned, and it is unlikely that this coverage of 84} per 





cent. has been markedly changed during 1937. Again, the 
official returns show that 80 societies in 1936 controlled 
total assets exceeding £1,000,000, and of these societies, 
as many as 71 are included in our table. Conclusions 
based on our sample, although it refers to only 10 per cent. 
of the total number of societies in existence, are likely, 
therefore, fairly to represent the position of the movement 
as a whole. 

Before examining the results in detail, it is necessary 
briefly to note certain changes arising from the new form 
of annual accounts which came into operation last year. 
Societies are no longer required to present a receipts and 
payments account; this, in itself, appears a sensible reform. 
But they must now specify loans separately from deposits. 
In order to preserve comparability with our previous 
figures, however, we have included the relevant loans with 
deposits as far as possible. Changes have also been made in 
the presentation of management expenses, which may tend 
to affect the comparability of previous figures. Up to 
1936, we have attempted as far as possible to exclude in- 
terest from the amounts under “ shares withdrawn” and 
“deposits withdrawn,” but the 1937 returns no longer 
allow of this adjustment, and the figures consequently in- 
clude accrued interest for that year. The taxation charge 
includes N.D.C. paid in respect of 1937. Finally, in our 
analysis of outstanding mortgages, the figures now include 
mortgages to non-members, and substantially cover the 
entire amount outstanding on mortgage for all the societies 
concerned. 


Indices of Growth 


With these preliminary observations, we may proceed to 
discuss the general trends revealed by the returns, before 
examining certain more detailed problems which they sug- 
gest. During the past twelve years, the total assets of these 
99 societies have increased more than four-fold from 
£136,876,400 to £598,555,500. In the same period, their 
mortgage assets have increased, at a slightly faster pace, 
from £117,318,100 to £531,604,500. The most convenient 
way of examining this growth is undoubtedly to recast the 
actual figures in the form of index numbers based on 1925. 
The indices are presented in the following table, together 
with an analysis of mortgage assets and share and deposit 




























































































liabilities as a percentage of balance sheet totals for each 
year: — 


BALANCE SHEET TRENDS—1925~37 





1925 = 100 | Relation to Total Assets 














Total sien eeliateedin tia 
Assets Mortgages} Shares mapectiey ' Mortgages| Shares res | Depo 

| 0. bv 0. | 0 

1925 100 | 100 100 | 100 85°72 | 73:8 | 15° 
1929 189 | 187 211 | 142 | 47 | a3 | dn3 
1932... 293 278 328 240 || 81-3 | 82-5 | 12-6 
1933 ... 311 303 346 300 83:6 | 82-1 14:8 
1934 ... 345 340 360 397 84-6 | 77-0 | 37-7 
1935 ... 371 378 «=| «375 472 | 87-3 | 74:5 | 19-5 
1936 ... 405 420 | 403 | 532 88-8 73:5 | 20-1 
1937 ... 437 453 434 ~ | 578 | 88:8 | 73:2 | 20:3 

| 


The nuihing feature of the table is oma consistent and 
regular growth in the total resources controlled by these 
societies. In recent years, they have annually increased their 
stature by about one-third of their total size in 1925; in 
fact, total assets, outstanding mortgage advances, and the 
amount due to shareholders have all increased by approxi- 
mately four and a half times since 1925. There has been no 
repetition, as yet, of the slower rate of growth of outstand- 
ing mortgages recorded between 1932 and 1933. On the 
investment side, however, the effect of a regime of cheap 
money is particularly prominent. Although certain societies 
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have, during the past year, relaxed the restrictions which 
they imposed on new investment, particularly in shares, the 
growth in the total amount due to depositors continues to 
be much more rapid than the growth in shareholders’ 
balances. The former represented no more than one-eighth 
of the societies’ total funds in 1932, but during the past 
two years the proportion has slightly exceeded one-fifth. 
By contrast, shares which represented over 82 per cent. of 
the total funds in 1929, 1932 and 1933, have provided less 
than three-quarters of the total resources during each of the 
past three years. Two consequences of considerable impor- 
tance follow from this trend. The societies, as a whole, 
have been able to finance their growing business at a some- 
what reduced over-all interest charge (apart, of course, 
from the actual reduction in rates offered to both classes 
of investors), but they have tended appreciably to increase 
what may be called their “ short notice ” liabilities, as con- 
trasted with their “ deferred ” liabilities. 

Nor is the relation of outstanding mortgages to total 
assets less interesting. In the two latest years, these 
societies had as much as 88.8 per cent. of their total 
resources outstanding on mortgage advances. In 1932, the 
proportion temporarily touched 81.3 per cent., but it has 
since grown steadily, and has reached apparent stability 
during the past two years. The balance of the societies’ 
residual assets consists largely of municipal and county 





Building Societies 


Finance — 1925-1937 


| Note.-—THE TABLE COVERS THE OPERATIONS OF 99 LEADING SOCIETIES SINCE 1925] 


__ (Amounts in £7000) _ 








1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 




















| 
| 1925 | 1929 | 
I fa oa baaidcnen «oketewe 136,876-4 | 259,408-5 | 401,191-9 | 425,460-5 471,860-9 | 508,200-1 | 554,320-4 | 598,555°5 
SN NN ois us nsseccnsecsan eres 117,318°1 | an 824-2 | 326,098-5 | 355,655-1 | 399,317-6 | 443,891-1 492,189-4 | 531,604°5 
re 101,035°5 | 213, 451-2 | 331 029-6 | 349,205-3 | 363,335-6 | 378,580-0 | 407,458-1 | 438,223-2 
Deposits outstanding ................... Af 21,000°4 | | 29,755-4 | 50,392-6 | 62,990-7 | 83,299-1 | 99,187-1 | 111,680-4 | 121,386-9 
New shares subscribed ...............00. 29,5983 | 55,800: 1 | | 63,319-8 | 34,058-0 | 46,483-1 | 41,970-9 | 57,166°7 | 63,369-3 
ass casa cass binnecesssiver | 10,847-3 | 12,583-0 | 23,810-1 | 28,816°6 | 39,452-5 | 40,635-2 | 37,397-9 | 37,650 -5 
New mortgage advances ........... ...:» | 41,987:0 | 64,133-3 | 67,640-0 | 85,517-7 | 104,665-5 | 108,087 -8 | 115,191 -6 111,437-0 
No. of new mortgages .......... iadeintel N.A. | 117,828 129,516 158,880 181,093 | 191,636 205, 068 1 92, 204 
Shares withdrawn* ........................ | 15,092-2 | 28,878-0 | 37,334-1 | 33,415-6 | 30,712-6 | 23,542-8 | 38,058-4 | 46,412-8 
Deposits withdrawn* ..............0c.00. 8,720°8 | 14,004-4 | 14,912-7 | 15,522-:3 | 20,633-4 | 26,642-3 | 27,505°8 | 30,197-2 
Mortgages repaid (inc. interest)......... | 25,154°9 | 40,405-4 | 62,425-2 | 74,932-2 | 80,062-5 | 85,229-1 | 91,168-0 | 95,602-0 
Interest on shares...........0..0ccccecceeees | 45276°7 | 8922-0 | 14,112-2 | 13,034°6 | 13,148-1 | 13,183-4 | 13,360-1 | 14,031-1 
Interest On Geposits .............csecseeseee 726:3 |} 1,134:7| 1,684-3 1,956:4 2,046:0 | 2,707-9 | 2,908 - 4 3,126-4 
Interest on mortgages ...............0.000: 5,936:-1 11,683°8 | 18,513-8 | 19,077-0 | 20,689-0 | 21,940-7 | 23,036-5 | 24,916-4 
| | 
Analysis of outstanding mortgages : 
Under £500— 
Mmmoumt CO UOO)  .....605.0000: cee | 54,346°6 | 97,240-1 | 132,396-6 | 149,183-9 | | 173, 439-0 | 196,342-0 | 224,778-3 | 247,763-5 
Nace M aR ts inks deh ss ote ceensaecnaees 173,720 | 365,543 481,485 | 530,902 | 605, 082 669,988 | 742,432 821,997 
£500-£1,000— | | | 
i ee 35,767°1 | 79,307-7 | 139,509-3 | 152,463-5 | 168,666-6 | 183,144-2 | 196,889 -3 208,256 «9 
EE ea sushacececassisdssneayis | $8153 | 118,820| 209,951 | 232,811 | 260, 430 | 284,943 311,538 327,333 
£1 ,000-£3, 000— 
Amount ({’ _— Re vitea devs keawnnes 16,012-6 | 27,193:7 | 36,078-7 | 35,236°5 34,368°5 | 33,825-3 | 35,338-4 | 37,210-5 
No. Se cainheawans in 11,104 | 19,990 | 26,710 | 24,952 | 24,432 | 23,828 24,345 | 25,620 
£3 ,000-£5, 000— | | 
Amount (£’ — Ratkccvaiee donates 3,644°8 | 5,131-9 6510-2 | 6,792-1 7,763 °6 8,502-2 9,784-0 | 11,798-2 
No. . ER, 971 | 1,348 1,728 | 1,834 2,223 | 2,202 | 2,567 3,068 
Over £5,000— 
i) ee 6,322:7 | 8,295-8  10,184-8 10,801-9 | 12,298-6 | 16,722-9 21,832-3 | 26,548-3 
TEE, wines saconssavecssneceawess 673 | 787 957 966 1,063 | 1,282 | 1,559 1,903 
| | | | 
Properties 12 months in possession :— | 
SN de abndskd ade cadusiseaveuvinetaneeens 31-9 | 51-9 241 °3 285°4 302-7 | 307-8 | 299-4 236-3 
haan ne cancanede tous Golde 43 | 76 | 262 | 345 | 446 | 443 | 458 349 
Properties 12 months in arrear :— | 
EE hsdbiedncedesstscnseesvertecnineians 39-3 | 95-1 256° 1 | 311-1 266-4 | 199-6 | 176-2 211-3 
Sad th shinies dp tadices cea cegessbakdend 74 | 147 | 332 | 396 | 374 | 298 | 269 299 
| 
Municipal and county securities & loans | 7,905-7 18,646°6 | 35,123-2 | 41,188-8 | 41,199-3 | 38,831-6 | 36,867°5 | 39,241-6 
Other investments ..............0.ceeseees | 7,478-5 | 11,127-6 | 19,004-8 | 14,452-5 11,796-4 | 12,040-7 | 10,917-9 | 11,548-3 
a citer cdetsapthensetelsbeesess | 2,794-4 7,430°5 | 16,396-3 | 10,443-3 | 14,743-1 | 9,897-3 | 10,488-1 | 11,961-2 
i I ca nsncssesndnnniens 6,651-3 | 13,826-4 | 21,458-9 | 22,066°5 | 23,533°0 | 24,474-4 | 25,681-0 | 27,294 -3 
Management expenses................006+5 729-2 1,336-1 | = 1,452-0 1,956-°9 | 2,279-9 2,497 -9 2,;773°5 2,911-1 
ai aaa rucnisu 231-4 517-8 1,800-8 2,199-0 | 2,239-9 2,202 -7 2,480-2 2,992°7 
Balance of P. & L. account .............+- | 3,981-1 9,016-0 | 15,812-6 | 15,591-6 | 16,338-9 | 17,121-5 | 16,828-2 | 17,270-4 
} i 
Gongsal 2O00rVC......0scsccessecsssessscceses | 4,587-9 | 9,859-4 | 13,494-2 | 15,450°9 | 17,649-5 | 20,087-1 | 23,616-7 | 26,532-3 
IIIT, ncnaceacnnsnaseneasinenesiveds | 280-0 | 457-6 1,133-1 1,498 - 8 1,879-2 2,417-7 2,975 -2 3,220-3 


* Excluding interest as far as possible up to and including 1936. t Includes N.D.C. for 1937. 
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securities and loans, other investments, and cash, the totals 
for which are set out towards the foot of our summary 
table. The proportion of mortgage assets to total assets, of 
course, varies considerably as between different societies. 
If we take the first five societies recorded in our main 
tables, for instance, it will be found that the proportions are 
as iollows :— 


Mortgages as per cent. 
of Total Assets 


EE a ee ae 0-2 
IIIT 9.26 swecnanvosiarsevesce 87-6 
Woolwich Equitable ............... 90-9 
Leeds Permanent .................- 93-8 
os ET ee 91-2 


Mortgage Business 


It is commonly acknowledged that, in the absence of the 
building societies’ organisation, the house-building boom 
of recent years could not have achieved its fullest scope. 
The underlying conditions would, in any case, have been 
favourable, for interest rates were low and real wages were 
rising. But the translation of these conditions into actual 
mortgage business owes much to the work of the societies 
themselves. The extension of their advance business before 
the years of highest building activity proves, in fact, that 
the societies’ publicity was already attracting increased 
custom some years before the dramatic increase in their 
mortgage business occurred. 

In the following table the principal figures relating to 
increased mortgage business, and the method by which 
it has been financed, are set out. In column 5, we have 
expressed the new advances made in each year since 1933 
_ aS a percentage of the average amount outstanding on 
mortgage for the corresponding years. Similar percentages 
are given for the proportion of repayments to the average 
mortgage outstanding, while the final column relates the 
repayments and new advances in each year from 1925: — 


TRENDS IN MORTGAGE FINANCE 














. | | Proportion | . 
rota _| 426%, | Repaymen °c | Propertion| Proportion 

Mortgages | oduniee of advances) advances to | aan r > new 

ns poe ea outstanding, nD, advances 
| 
(£’000) (£’000) (£’000) (%) | (%) | (%) 
1925 117,318-1 41,987°0 | 25,154°9 “as } neil 59°9 
1929 219,824-2 | 64,133°3 | 40,405°4 be | are 63-0 
1932 326,098-5 | 67,640-°0 | 62,4252 - - | 92:2 
1933 355,655 -1 85,517°7 | 74,932:2 | 25-1 22:0 87-6 
1934 399,317-6 | 104,665-5 | 80,062°5 | 27:7 | 21:2 | 76°5 
1935 443,891-1 | 108,087-°8 | 85,229-1 25-6 | 20-2 78-9 
1936 492,189-4 | 115,191°6 | 91,168-0 | 24:6 19°5 79-2 
1937 531,604°5 0 | 95,602-0 | 21-8 18-7 85-9 


111,437- 


The first positive fact which emerges from the table is 
that new mortgage advances last year showed a reduction 
—actually for the first time since 1932. This fact may 
come as something of a surprise, since general economic 
conditions, as measured by The Economist’s Index of 
Business Activity, showed a growth of 5} per cent. The 
decline of 3.2 per cent. in new advances, however, may be 
more accurately compared with a reduction of 8 per cent. 
in building activity last year. During the past two years the 
possibility of some decline in house construction has been 
stressed by economic forecasters. Its dimensions have so 
far been of a comparatively moderate order, and its effects 
on building society business are limited to a minor check 
to the advance figures, which still leaves them appreciably 
higher than the excellent returns of 1935. The potential 
effect of reduced housing construction on the immediate 
prospects for mortgage business of the societies is examined 
at a later stage in this section. 

Our first inquiry, however, is to examine the relation 
between the flow of advances on new mortgages to the 
repayment money received from existing mortgages. ‘The 
growth in mortgage assets in recent years has in fact been 
more rapid than that of new mortgage advances. Since 
1934, when the proportion of new advances to the average 
mortgages outstanding reached 27.7 per cent., a fairly 
rapid decline has occurred, last year’s figure being no 
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In general, however, as the movement has grown in size, 
it has extended its frontiers to new mortgage business. As 
we have seen, the year 1932 was somewhat exceptional, and 
the proportion of other assets held in that year was conse- 
quently in excess of the normal. The determination of the 
safe lending limit is in the last resort a matter for the 
societies themselves, but many outside observers may feel 
that the halt in the proportion of total mortgages to 
total assets recorded during the past two years is not with- 
out its advantages, at a time when the total resources of the 
movement are still expanding, but new mortgage business 
is tending to fall off. The recent trend of new mortgage 
business forms our next topic. 


and Repayments 


higher than 21.8 per cent. The proportionate decline in 
the relation of repayments to average mortgages, however, 
has been much less rapid, falling from 21.2 to 18.7 per 
cent. in the same period. It is for this reason that the 
repayments, expressed as a proportion of new advances, 
have increased from 76.5 per cent. to as much as 85.9 per 
cent. in the latest year. These figures illustrate the problem 
of “return money.” To a large extent the societies have 
become self-financing; even if their outstanding share and 
deposits were to remain unchanged they would be faced 
with the problem of re-investing repayment moneys. 

An appreciable part of the gross mortgage repayment 
figures, however, consists of interest, from which the 
societies must provide a return on their share and deposit 
capital and meet their management expenses. It is im- 
possible precisely to separate the amounts repaid in respect 
of capital, and the amounts paid for interest on outstand- 
ing mortgage balances. Until last year, moreover, the 
“ repayments ” included certain amounts derived from the 
sale of properties in possession. We have, however, again 
adopted a basis of estimation in order to separate capital 
from current mortgage interest as far as possible. The 
effective rates of mortgage interest which are shown in a 
table on page 14 have been deducted from the percentage 
repayments figures shown in column 6 of the above table. 
In the following table the computed rate of capital repay- 
ment, excluding interest, is expressed as a percentage of 
the average mortgage balances for each year since 
1933:— 


GROSS AND NET REPAYMENT RATES 


(As percentage of average mortgages outstanding) 


| 
| 


| Approximate 
net rate of 


Net repayments 


Somputed 
Compute as percentage 


— 
Gross Rate rate of interest 


repayment’ | of new advances 
| | | 
acc, 22:0 5-6 16°4 65°3 
1934... 21-2 5:5 15°7 56°7 
1935... 20-2 5-2 15-0 58:6 
19°5 4:9 14:6 59:3 
BP siventces 18°7 4:9 13-8 63°3 
| 


Strict accuracy, of course, is impossible in this type of 
calculation, for during the period the total figures have been 
moving with great rapidity, and the age composition of 
mortgages has also been changing. The figures are suffi- 
ciently consistent over the period since 1933, however, as 
to suggest that no major changes of lending practice have 
occurred. There is, however, a decline in net repayment 
rates which may suggest that the average length of mort- 
gage advances has been slightly extended. The latest figure 
of 13.8 per cent. for the net rate of mortgage repayment 
would correspond to an average length for mortgage 
advances of 73 years, and this in turn would suggest, on the 
assumption of regular capital repayments, that the average 
actual life of mortgage advances, as distinct from the pre- 
arranged term of years, has slightly increased to between 
14 and 15 years. Such calculations, however, are consider- 
ably affected by the sale of houses before the full mortgage 
term has expired. 

The final column in the table above may be compared 
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bears testimony to the success of this policy. 


Assets exceed £33,000,000. Reserves exceed £1,800,000 
Head Office: 
National House, 1218, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Met. 8410. 
Managing Director: R. Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.C.LS. 
West End Office: 33 St. James’s Street, S.W.1, 
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Since its foundation in 1849 
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the confidence and trust which has been placed in its 
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8B [Secrets] 
with the final column of the preceding table at the begin- 

ing of this section. It expresses the proportion of net 
capital repayments to new mortgage advances, after adjust- 
ing for the amount of interest included in the earlier figures. 
It will be seen that, on a net basis, the societies to-day are 
probably able to finance nearly two-thirds of their new 
advances from repayments on existing mortgages. The pos- 
sibility that new mortgage advances in the immediate future 
will be less expansive than in the past, coupled with the cer- 
tainty that a substantially greater volume of repayments will 
be forthcoming in respect of the bumper advance business 
recorded in recent years, confirms the conclusion which was 
provisionally suggested in our previous supplement. Build- 
ing societies now have less necessity to achieve a substantial 
expansion in the investment branches. They are tending 
towards a position in which, granted the maintenance of 
their share and deposit funds, they will be able to rely in- 
creasingly on repayment money to finance new mortgage 
business. It will rather be more essential to obtain an 
adequate volume of new mortgage business if the movement 
as a whole is to retain its present financial stature. 





Mortgage Advances and Building Activity 


We have suggested in the preceding discussion that the 
fall in mortgage business last year may be accounted 
moderate, in relation to the available evidence regarding 
building activity. A closer comparison of the two trends 
reveals a considerable degree of correlation between the 
value of plans approved for dwelling-houses and the total of 
new mortgage advances. There are, of course, considerable 
imperfections in the comparison. Not all plans approved 
are actually built, and the time lag between their approval 
and construction is difficult to measure with accuracy. 
Further, building societies derive a large volume of new 
mortgage business from transactions in existing properties. 
On the assumption, however, that the plan approved this 
year may become the new mortgage advance of the next, 
it is possible to devise a series of index numbers which 
give some advance indication of the potential movement in 
advance business during the succeeding year. In the fol- 
lowing table we have set out the value of plans approved 
since 1928, and the totals for mortgage advances since 
1929 (as officially recorded, together with our estimate for 
1937). The former are expressed as a percentage of 1928, 
but are shown under the succeeding year to provide a com- 
parison with the index number of mortgage advances, 
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which is based on 1929: — 











Index Numbers 








Value of Plans | 





Plans Approved 
Mortgage ~ Mortgage 
tee” Advances rena dused Advances, 
| Houses | (all Societies) one year) 1929= 100 
Dee ee ei Bee. 
1928 ... 40,124 . a a 
= 44,260 74,719 | 100°0 100-0 
SD cntenoues i 46,764 88,767 | 110-3 118-8 
SE seek 40,492 90,253 116-6 120-8 
EE etisteieiae 46,888 | 82,142 100°9 110-0 
1933 ... 62,308 | 103,196 116-8 138-0 
1934 ... 69,588 124,559 155-3 | 166-6 
eS 78,145 | 130,947 | 173°4 175-3 
TD tenncoisid 75,061 140,292 | 194°7 187-8 
67,636 135,500* 187-0 181-3 
_ ae oni ee 168-6 os 


* Estimated. 


The close correlation between the index numbers given 
above is exhibited in the following chart: — 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 





It is unjustifiable, of course, to claim accurate prophetic 
qualities for a method which, in the last resort, is merely 
a matter of statistical presentation. But throughout the 
period since 1929 the correlation between the two move- 
ments has been reasonably close, and particularly in recent 
years. If, therefore, last year’s returns for plans of dwelling- 
houses approved are a reliable portent of the mortgage busi- 
ness to be expected during the current year, it would seem 
that a fall of the order of 73 to 10 per cent. in new advances 
is not beyond conservative expectation. 


Mortgage Values Analysed 


WE have already referred to the part played by the build- 
ing society movement as a positive encouragement to the 
recent building boom. For two important reasons the com- 
position of their mortgage assets deserves closer analysis. 
From the social aspect, it is desirable to measure the con- 
tribution which the societies have made towards the re- 
housing of the people during the past decade. And, 
secondly, our inquiry should indicate from what direction 
the societies can expect new advance business in the future. 
Sir Harold Bellman has estimated that of the 1,708,674 
houses erected by private enterprise between 1919 and 
September, 1934, some 1,300,000 were financed by build- 
ing society advances. Largely, though by no means exclu- 
sively, these advances have been made in respect of 
Class “A” and “B” houses. The datum value for the 
typical new house has been £500-£600 in the London area 
—with perhaps some tendency to fall in recent years— 
and, say, £400-£500 in the provinces. 

These limits are broadly confirmed by the following 
calculations of the average value of new mortgage advances 
for 1929 and from 1932 for the 99 societies included in 
our table : — 

AVERAGE VALUE OF NEW MORTGAGES 


RG cversestcticne £544 Ri Nnsiisics £564 
Bi ecinkadivedsenesee £522 Ree ctskeoeeadel £562 
Se iolitdnadscs £538 Bier betiennees £580 


The striking regularity of the average value, since 1934, 
around £575 suggests that the societies have made little 
variation in their lending practice in recent years. Actually, 
however, it is probable that they have tended to increase 
the proportion of large mortgages, and that the average 
value of the smaller properties has tended to decline some- 
what during the past two years. The exact situation cannot 
be accurately judged, more especially since the rise in 
building costs has prevented any appreciable fall in new 
property values, even under the stress of considerable 
competition. 


In the absence of full details for the composition of new 
mortgage advances, the inquiry may be carried a stage 
further by an analysis of the distribution of outstanding 
mortgages. The figures, of course, merely summarise the 
position of the mortgage assets at the end of the sacieties’ 
financial years, and are necessarily weighted by advance 
business carried out several years earlier. During a period 
like the past decade, in which mortgage business has been 
exceptionally active, the trend may therefore become 
slightly distorted. When the addition of new mortgages 
exceeds the rate of repayment, the average behaviour of the 
separate groups from year to year may be affected. 


With this proviso, we set out in the first table below the 
percentage of distribution of outstanding mortgage 
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THE LATEST ANNUAL FIGURES 


ASSETS EXCEED £122,000,000 
RESERVES £5,000,000 


Extracts from the Statement of Accounts for 
the 85th year, ended January 31st, 1938. 


TOTAL ASSETS” - - - £122,626,007 
Increased by £8,298,431 
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MORTGAGE ASSETS - - £98,276,899 
Increased by £6,080,910 
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RESERVE FUNDS - - - £5,000,000 
Increased by £400,000 
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OPEN ACCOUNTS - - . 712.414 
Increased by 29,799 
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MORTGAGE LOANS DURING THE YEAR 
£20,943,616 
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General Manager - Sir ENOCH HILL, F.C.LS. 
HEAD OFFICES - HALIFAX 
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LONDON OFFICE - HALIFAX HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 
CITY OFFICE - 62, MOORGATE, E.C.2 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
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Society 


Halifax Permanent... 


Abbey Road 


Woolwich Equitable 11847 


Date 


1sSa;as122-8 8a |59,394-3)102,797-6|108,087-5)114327-6122626-0|2 25304 la|49,376-6 72,042°2,75,026-5 82 
3,602-7/|19,167-3 45,020-8| 46,131-6/48,034-7 |50,295-5| 2,604-8|17,217-4|35,097-8/36, 129-0/37, 523-1 
11,403-1) 27,094-6 30,112-5 |33,923-4'37,216-1| 2,379-1 91437 9/21, 630-5|23,925-6 25,962:8 


Societies] 
Societies 


Batis | 


= 
© 
th 


1874 


3,597- <i 






































Tora 


| 
1929 | 








Leeds Permanent ... |1848) 6,443-9/12,012-8 
PEED cscccncccsesntt |1849) 3,138- ‘| 9,952-6) 
Co-operative ......... 184 2,705-7| 9,644-7 
Bradford Third ...... 1854] 8,077-0)11,348-4 
Huddersfield ......... |1864| 5,741-3] 9, 815-9 
Leicester Permanent |1853) 4,495-8) 7,756-5 
Westbourne Park ... teas 3,003: 7| 7,331-5 
RE  oonscceneguinien 4,488-4) 7,276-6 
Bradford Second ~ Test 3,652-1| 5,929-8 
Leeds Provincial...... 1849) 1,911-7) 2,516-8 
Cheltenham and G.... {1850 2'386-1 3,760-7 
Northampton T. & C. |1848) 2,282 | 3,755-2 
IF -csiociscteeion 1851) 1,709 | 3,169-7 
Temperance Perm... . /1854) 2,592°0) 4,017-2 
Birmingham Inc. \1931)/62, 338°1/63,387-8) 
IIE son biecenhiided j1881| 679°5} 2, 259-6 4 
Leek and Moorlands 1856) 1,936" ‘| 2,759-8) 
Derbyshire ............ 1859 1,224-3) 2,031-2 
Borough (Burnley) (c) |1874| 1,164: 5| 1.966-7 
Newcastle Perm ...... |1861| 1,689-5| 2,160-9| 
Rock = 11864) 1,576-6) 2,101-5| 
Keighley and Craven |1851| 1,549-9| 2.645-0 
Coventry Perm. Ecn. |1884) 731-3) 1,462-2 
Liverpool Invest. ... |1877| 495-3) 888-8 
Hastings Perm. ...... /1849) 884-2} 1,482-5) 
Nottingham ......... 1874) 1,091-5) 1,734-4) 
Eastern Counties ... |1855) 1,095-5) 1,954-9) 
| | 
Magnet... 676-4) 1,505-3 
Skipton 53, 646-6) 1,186-2| 
Northern Counties ... |1850) 1,407-4) 1,741-4} 
Bristol and West® ... |1850) 559-6) 967-7) 
Leeds and Holbeck... 1875) 1,076-8) 1,532-0) 
i 
Church of England... |1882} 514 0} 1,356-1/ 
Wakefield . 11846! 1,050-1) 1,823-3) 
Barnsley ......... .... 1853) 1,323-1) 1,863-7} 
Cumberland Co-op.... |1850! 1,394-0) 1,909-3} 
Hearts of Oak......... |1870) 1,186 1) 1,907-1) 
j | 
Scottish Amicable 1892} 202 6| 409-2) 
ED cushesnidnenade |1852) 167-8) 476-2) 
Leek United ......... |1863) 1,134-4) 1,584-3 
Principality............ |1860) 1,200-7) 1,650 9) 
West Bromwich ...... |1849) 497-1 mie 
i 
Leicester Temp. ...... /1875| 688-9) 1,344-9 
Isle of Thanet......... }1850) 674-2) 58 
Bradford Perm. ...... {1885} 231-2 7 
Fourth City............ 1862; 679-9) 
Darlington Equit. ... |1856) 892 0} 
Marsden ............++- 1860} 585-0) 
Brighton and Sussex |1863 22-2 
Universal........... .. |1863) 778-5 
OF — EEE 1848) 284-5 
Wolverhampton Free |1849) 330-1 
N. W. District . {1883} 415-8} 747-2 
Eastbourne Mutual. oe 121-1 342°5 
Dewsbury & W. Rid. 876-4) 1,022-9) 
0 SE lleva 559-4/ 808-6 
Grainger ..........++++ |1863} 618-7] 686-3} 
| | 
Wolverhampton & Dis.|1877} 412.0] 764-6} 
Sheerness and G....... 11857} 537-8; 754-1 
a . |1861} 405-5! 753-4 
Fourth Post Office ... |1896} 190-3} 350-4 
RBEEES ccccccccccccsce }1871) 282-7 554-4 
Sunderland W.M. ... 11879 291-6} 503-7 
Ipswich and Suffolk {1849 397-1] 726-8 
Hastings & E. Sussex |1851] 124-6) 342-6 
Dunfermline ......... 11869) 409-4) 528-6 
Redditch Benefit ... |1859 540-1} 889-1 
| 
Hinckley & S. Leics. |1870} 322-4) 483-5 
ER |1866) 294-6) 449-7 
Furness & S. Cumb. |1865) 494-2} 620-1 
Waltham Abbey...... }1847; 325-4) 565-3 
SEED ceonstcperanses /1852} 49-6] 113-3 
{1864} 272- 422-1 
OEE eee |1876) 331-0} 556-4 
S. Stafis ........ .-+» |1902) 260-1] 552-2 
Lewes Co-op. - |1870) 397-1 629-2 
SIE Lit cnndunnssonnens | 1866 392-0 568-6 
Chelsea Perm.......... |1878 107-9; 266-2) 
Cunningham ......... | /1882| 315-1 510-0} 
Sere Ball .......00-.- 1/1922 93-2 436-7 
Worcester Perm. 1859) 376-1 553-4 
Durham and Yorks... |1891 369-2 453-8 
Birm. Citizens......... '1889 81-4) 183-8 
Coventry Prov. Perm. /1870} 235-3) 423-3 
a 1848} 247-4) 329-0 
Scarborough ........ 1846) 256-8} 418-4 
N. Shields Perm. |1875| 363-1] 526-4 
EET dbesennecsrcnes 1865; 281-7) 360-9 
Provident Perm. ... |1849} 204-8! 397-5 
Camberwell & S. Lon. |1875} 177-0 326-7 
S. Shields Com. Perm. |1875| 249-4] 347-1 
NRE |1856| 188-1) 348-1 
Grays Co-op. ......... 11880] 297-5] 442-5 
Hinckley & Country [1853] 291-7] 432-2 
Chatham & District [1898] 183-1] 376-6 
Citizens (Brighton)... |1904 126-1 276-9 
Corporation Perm.... |1866) 166-0; 278-6 
Hinckley Perm. ...... |1866} 247-1] 387-1 
Standard . 11875} 387-4 440-0 
Kingston ... 11865] 187-3] 296-5 
Equity 1879| 192-9] 340-5 
Industrial and Prov. |1854; 286-4) 406-8 
Finchley ...........-+++ 1993 84-3] 184-2 
Northants and Mid. /1888) 149-0} 279-5 
Monmouth & S.W.... {1869} 270-2; 393-6 
City of Portsmouth 1896] 181-2} 245-6 
Brighton & S. Co.’s... '1865' 265-4) 421-2 


(a) Includes Halifax Equitable. 





(6) Includes Friendly Benefit and Birmingham and Midland Counties. 


| 
1934 | 


ASSETS 


1935 | 
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Dve TO SHAREHOLDERS, 


1937 1925 








Enp YEAR 


1929 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 





25,890: 4| 29'820: 1 |33,056-5|36,966-0) 4,828-3| 7,999-5/20,347-2/23,185-3 25,529-9| 


24, 887-7) 2 


2 


19,2804) 
14,087-1 


7,281:7 


20,623-7 | 


22,580-1'25,844-8) 2,090-3) 
14,191-6/14,500-1 |14,908-6 


'31, 422:2/33,016-3) 2,699-4) 8,067-3'24,988-3 


5,864-8) 


12,952-8| 13,247-4|13,730-9|14,310-7| 4.765: 2| 
12,121-8| 12,959-5/13,983-9|14,658-9| 4,284-4| 
11,822:3) 11, ny 2' 461-5) 























061-3/14,715-9| 3,381-0) 





27, 758-7 29,346-5| 


7,878 8-811 16,610-5|17,563-2'18,610-6| 
9,202 0 Pome ar eeeewere or 
8,139-1| 9,277-9) 9,686-6/10,180-4) 
7/8381) 8,788-0)10,711.211 310-0 
6,451°6) 9,655-9)10,112-3)11,025 


; 
5,920 6| 9,608:9| 9,953-2 '10,049°5| 
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_FIN T 
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Dvr to Deposirors, END YEAR | Dur oy Mort 
| | a | ” = 
1925 | 1929 | 1935 | 1936 1937 1925 | 1999 1935 
281-7 }6864°7a|8,000°1\3 SRST SP SRST ET 942 
650-2/1,201-5) 8,727-9| 9,349-4) 9,937.9) aa rs 
718.9)1,194-0] 7,061-7| 8,288-9| 9,427-2) 3,388 4/10,899 97,409 
937-0}3,284-6) 6,902-4 8,090:3) 9,373-6) 5,599-7|10/g94 L622 
| io | | 2'398-01 9'9a0 9/3512 | 4594 
490-1|1,037-2| 3,212-3} 4,065-1} 6,059-5} : - ; 19,12 
943-1|1,779-2) 2'120-1] 2:128-6| 2;162-2! ; | 10,78 
733-5|1,309-5| 3,228-7] 3,208-9| 3,177- 7 | 411,93: 
5:0} 21-3} 2,467-7| 2,267-6| 2,161.5) | 41/987 
265-9) 426-3} 1'545-0| 1,707-5| 1,568-6 / 431 
11,537-7| 12,891-1/14, 800-7 7| 896 8| acl 3,283-5| 3,773-5 | 87 
7,125°5| 7,254-1| 7,279-7| 7,591-8| 2,589-9 4,764-2| 5,601-4) 5,540-2) 5,595-9/ 951-1/1,000-4 1,358-5} 1,402-1] 1,570-8) | $61 
5,832: 2| 6,872-5) 8,215.2) 9,106-5| 1,574-0| 2,393-1| 5,467-6| 6,078-7| 6,686-4| 265-8) 335-5) 997 4) 1,745-3) 1,958-0 6,37: 
5:714-9| 6,002-7| 6,403-0| 6,744- ‘Q} 1,723-1) 2,714-8} 3,666-1| 3,853-6| 4,054-0| 484-0] 677-4 1,627-5) 1,775-9| 1,873-8) | 5,04 
5,703 ‘| 6,000:7| 6,312: 7 6,900-4) 1 ,753- 9 2,832 9 4,005 6) 4,467-0| 5,026-1) 425-4) 684-0 1,610:3) 1,432 5) 1,427-8) 3,43 
} | | 
5,192°6| 5,878-6 6,879-8| 7,691-0| 1,265 i 2,553-0| 4,454-7 5,253-4| §,654-4| 342 2| 428-2) 1,151-9} 1,310-7| 1,602-8) 1 506-6) 2,782.7 5,29 
4,922-6| 5,210-2| 5,707- 5} 5,934-4| 1,810-3| 2,958-8] 2,934. 5) 2,823-2) 2,715-5) 484-8) 611-3) 1,450-6) 1,995-2) 2,263-8 2,508-6! 3809-4 4,96 
4,526°5| 4,592- 4) 4,633-0| 4,671-3161,977-8]62,850-4| 3,857-2| 3,862.9, 3,877-4| oo | |b1 .526-0162,3627 2,61 
4,514°5| 4,385-0) 4,491-2 4,538-1) 435: 5| 1'557-3| 2,881-0| 2,811-7| 3,169:1| 94-9) 281-1) 1,095 6} 1,003-4| 974: ‘7| 657-4) 2.2984 4,31 
4,361-9| 4,801: 9| 5,379°9| 5,902: 5) 1,779-9| 2,551-0| 4,157 6| 4,482°5| 4,7227| 30:3) 17-4) 329 1) 565 9} 816°8) 1,705-2 24208 4,43 
| | | | | | 
3,738-4| 4,018 2 4,286-3) 4,591-3| 1,182-3| 1,944-3] 3,144-2| 3,304-9) 3,508-2)  . ee 681-2! 758-1| 639-21 917:5) 1,687-5 3,30 
3,720-4|  4,147-3! ‘ 558°7| 5,012-9} 460-8) 1,686-1| 3,477-3| 3,726-5| 3,958-5| N.A. | 172-4) 469-9) 594-3) 769-2) 960-3! 1.6696 3,97 
3,396-6| 3,483-5) 3,504-7| 3,676-0| 1,555-6| 1,983-4| 3,261-6) 3,271-9) 3,353-4] a | 1,593-9| 2'050-5 3,15 
3,343-9| 3,439-5| 3,707-9| 3,822-7| 1,514-5] 1,988-8) 3,250-7| 3,504-2) 3,551-1) ... | | 1,576-5| 2,028.7 3,32 
3,233-0! 3,377-8} 3,559-0! 3,701-4) 1,307-1) 2,162-9) 2,847-3| 3,014-0) 3145-3) 162-7) 217-6) 3825) 387-0) 379-8) 1 389-9) 2,496-8 3,07 
j | } | | j 
2,909-1| 3,427-0 59065) 4,481-8; 695-5) 1,352-0| 3,009-4) 3,335-7| 3,665-8) ... | 199 3| 362:3| 519-6] 516-9) 1,193.9 2,98 
2,866-2| 3,285-7| 3,923-5| 4,349-6| 211-4) 579-4) 2,319-6| 2,666-9) 2,919-8) 172-4) 229-9) 821-1] 1,089-7| 1,236-9) 379-3) ‘789.3 3,05 
2,864:7| 3,456-4| 3 .715-0| 4,009-5| 542-2) 924-4) 2,359-1| 2,451-3| 2,748-8| 268-6] 397-6) 759 9) 895-6} 870-8} 860: s| 1,221.9 3,08 
2,733-8| 2,773-5| 2,831-0| 2,862-4| 944-7| 1,544-5| 2,156-9| 2,164-7| 2,150-9| 75-3] 64:8} 386-9) 414-9) 441-7] 967-5) 1'487.9 2,0) 
2,718-°8| 2,746-3) 2,997-1| 3,316-4| 1,041-3) 1,863-9) 2,592-2! 2,711-7| 3,024-8 | 15:3) 107-8 1,088-0| 1,946-6 2,67 
| } | | j | | 
2,686-8| 2,849-4| 4,075-2| 3,345-3| 503-5| 1,213-4| 2,360-9) 2,480-3| 2,632.2} 92-2) 1595, 298-3) 353-2) 456-9] 652-5] 1.4401 26 
2,641-9) 3,275-2) 3,790-5| 4,101-9) 508-0) 990-7 2,399-2) 2,703-1 2'941-9| 625} 991 698-5} 918-9) 931-7| 635-9] } 1340 3,2! 
2'635-3| 2.918-4| 3'219-9| 3,575-8) 1,259-9| 1,559-5| 2.694-6| 2:935-6| 3.301-7| 749) 481! 50:3! 47:3) 44-8! 1,288-7/ 1638.5 0°77 
2,619-4) 2,931-9) 3,342-6) 3,774-0) 268-0) 479-2) 1,912-7| 2,169-2) 2,442-9) 205-2) 375°2} 801-8; 967-2) 1,089-3) 525-7] 9559 | 2,7 
2,583-4) 3,030-9) ny 4157-6) 848: 4 1,212-5| 2,033-3) 2,437-2| 2,763-4| 178-6] 212:7| 826-3) 997 | 1,163: 7 op 14155 2,9 
| | | | | | 
2,496-7|  2,673-5) 2,967-1) 3,201-4! 293-8} 980-5] 1,555°5| 1,537-9| 1,893-6) 63 4) 127-3) 811-7} 875-0! 933. ‘| 497 5| 1,2914 2,6 
2,468-1| 2,493-7| 2,547-4) | 650-8) 1,266-8| 2,034-0) 2,045-7 348-6) 469-2) 316-0) 328-4 | 867-6} 1,622-9 1,9 
2,467:7| 2,533-6) 2,812-4| 3,003-8; 947-9) 1419-4] 1,644-2) 1 -4| 1,637-4) 277-3) 286-8) 623-9) 853-8) 1,053-3) 1 043°8) 1,405-6 2,0 
2,452-1| 2,518-4) 2,586-2 | 1,043-0) 1,524-8/ 1,930-6, 1,952-9 265-4) 259-6) 397-3) 403-5 525-1} $659 1,5 
2,434-1| 2,537-7) 2,685-0 | 904-6) 1,494-2/ 1,836-1) 1,784-6 | 200 ‘ 2644, 444 8) 617-7 1,085-2! 1.71841 21 
i | | | 
2,428-6| 3,063-7| 3,636-4) 4,317-5 78:6} 252-4) 2,296-0 esis 2,800-1| 91-5} 1180} 647-7, 980-6) 1,353-7| 197-2) 4020 2,7 
2,392:8} 3,352-8| 3,922-9) 4,310-4) 90-3) 218-5) 2,482-5) 2,945-3) 3,340-5) 49-6) 1382) 714-3) 803-1 772-5) 1646) 4722 3 
2,382-7| . 2,531-8) 2,688-6) | 1,067-8) 1,480-0| 2,349-8| 2,490-0 | "7 . | 7-6 12:5 1,069-7| 1,362-7 2, 
2,301-3| 2,402-1) 2,496-1] 2,572-2) 894-4) 1,326-9] 1,682-1) 1,662-5| 1,658-1) 141-1] 177-7) 532-0) 630-7) 710-9) 1,071-1] 1,537 1 
2,128-2| 2,476-7| 2,788°6| . | 233 3} 368-0 1,900-0) 2,189-0 247 8) 3585, 465-9, 470-2 | 442:7| 7300 ; 
| | | | 
2,168°8| 2,454-2) 2.684-8) 3,062-2} 662-4) 1,295 3| 1,889-2 2,209-4) 2,561-1 1:2 +0 8455-7 331-7, 325-9) 5053) 9324 | 
3: 32-9| 2,688-5| 3,050-7) 468-8] 860-5/¢1,636-0) 1,824-9) 2,178-8| 174-2] 257 €538-0| 539-2' 5781) 601-7) 10453 | 
3,192-1| 4,160-9 153-4) 381-4) 1,721-6) 2,365-0 2,997-9 62-8} 82:8 515-9} 723-4!) 1,032 2) 197-1} 4059 | 
2,103-3| 2,328-3} 318-5) 723-6! 1,396-2) 1,588-2) 1,748-4| 287-2] 328-6) 430-9) 399-0) 432-4] 602-3) 10599 | 
2,359-7| 2,637-0| 704-4) 993-9] 1,415°6, 1,781-8) 1,983-5' 64-8] 100-6) 423-1) 396-3 — 882-6) 1,1606 | 
/ | | } } 
2,270-1| 2464-1) 503-9) 678-2| 1,532-8) 1,733-3) 1908-5! 48-1 2-8) 409-8! 403-8} 404-9) 427-8] 6339 is 
2,896-0| 3,742-5 9-4 42-3! 1,949-8) 2,560-0) 3,203-8, 11 2| 12-4) 396-0] 224-6) 405-6 21:6) 542 24 
1,948-4| 2,052-4; 691-1 809-5) 1,688-0, 1,808-0' 1,879-6 > | i 6788) 8039 17 
2,151-7| 2,242-7 205°3 §07-2) 1,533-1) 1,604-3) 1,771-1 50-6) 55-7 334°7 354-4 302 9} 2541 5748 1s 
1,793-2| 1,943-6| 250-7/ 654-4! 1,276-3| 1,446-7| 1,588-2) 38-9] 69-7) 311-4) 280-8! 274-6} 323-6) 6793 1 
1,451-9} 1,619-0) 1,744-8/ 1,843-3) 297-6 552-0) 1,191-7) 1,276-3) 1,302-0, 54:9) 99-8) 237-6) 242-2) 270-2) 397-3) 7387 1! 
1,408 6} 1,674-1| 1,870-1| 2,502-5 70:5 287-9) 1,082-5) 1,291-5, 1,503+1 35-0 18:8; 483-1) 490-3 630-9 119°6} 333-2 lf 
1,362-7} 1,460-4) 1,536-0' 1,604-8; 698-9) 814-9} 1,113-8) 1,165-4| 1,206-4) 137-7} 124-3) 242-1) 261-4) 281.9) 682-8) 8442 1, 
1,334 9| 1,388-8| 1,386-0| 1,474-7) 481-9) 713-7! 1,143°5| 1,182-0/ 1,219-0) 42-7) 36-9) 179-2d| 131-5d| 174-4d] 392-4) 5560 i 
1,330 ‘ 1,371 ‘| 1,422-8) 1,535-9} 582-7) 635-2) 1,294-4) 1,341-5| 1,448-9 584-1} 659-2 1 
| | j | { | 
1,289-9| 1,430-6| 1,681-0| 1,918-4) 260-7] 556-2) 891-2) 1,119-7) 1,256°5) 137-6] 175-6) 362-3] 475-6] 508-7) 403-9] 7239 1 
1,236-9|  1,310-5| 1/379-9| 1;453-8| 367-5) 575-1| 1,091-3| 1,152-4| 1,206-9, 121-6] 118-0) 153-1| 158-9] 1565] $328) 7417 1, 
1,190-5| 1,230-4| 1,275-1| 1,316-6) 265-5} 553-5) 907-5) 923-2} 948-4, 94-6] 1125 209-8) 226-4) 234-5) 371-1) 7044 1, 
1,230-3| 1,627-2) 1,854-6) 2,026-1 746 136:'8 919-3 1,097-6| 1,235-8, 92 5d} 183-3d| 672 4d} 561-9 612-9 188-3) 3466 1, 
1,211-6} 1,257-5) 1,407-1| 1,494-7) 207-0) 513-6) 1,152-4) 1,252-7) 1,341-6 I 6 3-2 28-6) 30-7 33-6] 267-5} 5414 l 
| i | | | 
1,192-1] 1,322-2] 1,459-4! 1,501-6| 267-2) 472-0] 1,233-9] 1,329-7| 1,421-1 | 282-2; 4905 I, 
1,153°2} 1,326-3) 1,494-4| 1,648-2) 374-7) 709-5) 1,304-2) 1,469-5) 1,619°5|_ . | | | 386°3) 663-7 1, 
1,142-7| 1,359°2) 1,608-5| 1,783-7 64:3) 213-6) 937-5) 1,046-0) 1,193-1; 52-8 116-1) 287-9) 374-5 112-5} 3308 1 
1,139-0| 1,239 0} 1,374-6| 1,530-7| 376-3) 472-9] 988-4) 1,064-1 1,154-6 6-7; 21:7) 180 3| 233-6! 159-8} 2814 ! 
1,082-6) en 1,189-8 1,280°6) 499-8) 820-6) 1,033-5 1,082-9) 1,116 3-6 3-2) 15 9| 20:1 309-9) 4408 
| | 
887-3) 1,178-2) 1341-7)... 263°1 477-0) 1,043-1) 1,181-6 440-0} 38 a| 86-2 107-6 322-4) 5320 1 
937-2] 1,061-3] 1,162-8) 1,268-2} 262-6) 406-5 938-5) 1,014-1| 1,102-3 |} 80) 50:0) 55°5| 664d) 2485) 3901 
936-5 980-7} 1,043-6| 1,090-3) 471-5) 588-6) 925-2) 945-2) 970-9 1-4/ 38:8 53-9} 438-1) 5451 
902-9 912-8} 949-0) 992-6) 159-9) 238-9) 390-3) 433-8) 465-8, 114-0) 2773) 473-4] 459-2) 465-1) 3047) 5470 
891-3) 1,459. " 2,376-3| 3,770-6} 48:4 92-8, 1,175-0! 1,838-4| 2,690-4 198-0) 427-4) 809-5 46:7 992 ! 
887-6} 1,010-9) 1000-4] |} 103-8} 217-4) 633:7) 678-5 124-8} 176-0) 323-0! 352-3} 243-8} 407-0 
873-5 905-1| 968-2) 1,000-9| 279-0) 501-9! 677-0) 717-6! 765-9) 25:7; 236, 147-4) 150-0) 157-4) 320-5] 5141 
870-0 941-9) 1,016: 2] 1,115°5| 159-5} 393-4) 679-1, 742-7} 818-3| 73-3) 121-4) 215 4| 218-5} 237-1] 254-2} 5005 
859-6; 896-1) 922-4) 946-1 340-9) 564-1) 8184) 836-1) 862-1 20-3 26-1 20-2} 375-3} 6039 
858-0) 926 9) 990-6}... | 347-2) 504-0) 738-4) 758-4 27-2} 36-8) 126-0] 167-1] 304-0} 3990 
787-1} 925 4| 1,102-1| 1,193-3 63-5} 1791! 540-7! 639-3 26-9} 32:5] 288-0! 359-1] 381-6] 105-6] 2628 
781-9} 766-7/ 761-7) 840-2) 174-9) 374-2) 567-2) 551-3 86-2} 85-9} 136-3) 140-7] 157-7] 313-0) 4973 
781-7 852-1| 931-0) 1,049-4 63-9 305°1 678-2; 755-8 16-4, 65:7) LOLO) 117-2) 135-7 89-4) 4322 
758-8} 787-0) 803-3; 832-0) 230-5) 357-7} 556-1) 577-4 131-6} 182-9! 213-6] 207-4) 214-8} 345-3) 528 
751-7} 819-3] 897-8! 997-9) 290-0) 370-4) 576-9! 656-1) 2-9} 38-1! 190-4) 184-9) 184-9) 364-9) 4980 
742°6| 1,048-3] 1,277-9| 1,482-9' 56-8 133-4] 856-4) 1,022-3) 1, 15-1) 31-1) 1189) 162. 3) 220-4 78:3) 1783 I 
713-1 764°3| 814-1) 903-2! 221-7| 383-2} 656-9) 681-2} “a 0:5 38:3 56-9] 70-2] 226-6) 3899 
674-1 7948} 920-5) 962-6) 178-2) 263-4) 677-0) 719-1] 31:5} 29-1 90-8} 127: 6| 143-4] 247-3] 3286 
672:6| 719-0} 768-0, 823-5) 235-5) 398-2) 673:5| 7188 ‘ 2568} 4018 
657-4) 693-9) 7221) ... | 333-6) 500-0) 657-1) 683-7 lie 352-4) 5044 
625-8} 750-0) 922-8] 1,106-9| 246-0| 322-0| 681-6, 855-6/ 1,031-9]  5-7/ 103) 22-5) 23-9) 30:3) 2785) 3543 
624-1 643-8| 672-2) 670-9 94-01 244-9) 453-2} 444-9) 429-1) 95-8) 136-0] 158-2) 184-2) 204-4] 199-4) 379% 
615-8 729-6| 893-1) | 114-6} 200-2) 561-0) 630-3) 8-0 7-5 41-8 98-3 175:9| 3238 
615-5| 659-2) 682-9) 686-5} 226-3) 323-4} 631-3, 651-4! 652-6| | 248-6) 926 
607-2 629°7/ 654-7} 749-1] 1168) 241-7} 335-9) 381-2) 438-0) 48-3) 888) 271-3) 247-1) 2] 1798} 312% 
600-4] 649-6] 727-0' 757-2) 214-0] 370-5} 510-7} 556-2} 595-9! 52-0' 515, 799] 81-8 82-6) 2965) 4419 
596-3 629-5| 657-2) 682-0) 272-5) 405-2 542-1, 555-3) 554-3 8:0} 33 54:7 66:7; 87-9, 256-6 4012 
576-3, 610-3] 743-7] 854-2} 93-8, 207-4) 498-3) 533-4) 574-5) 91) 75-4) 45:8, 63:3| 76-1] 1829) 37>" 
567-2 694-8 876-7| 1,002-4] 84-4 202-0 474-9] 619-3) 731-6) 26-8) 43-3) 160-4) 172-9] 184-5] 123-0) ae 
561-4 577-3} 611-5) 643-1) 159-0) 2679} 560-4) 584-5) 624-8) 162:2| 264 
550-7} 611-0) 649-1 676-1] 237-7] 372-9) 524-4) 543-9) 5628) 3-4) 1-6) 645) 81-7) 889) 234-5) 9692 
548-0 5359| 529-6] 534-8) 362-9, 413-9) 501-4) 4941) 498-4 386°7 rt 
532:1| 587-8] 666-6) ... 177-3} 280-5} S668) 6430) .. | ... | ... Ds a 173-4 2747 
531-3) 5448; 552-7} 558-4| 96 2| 197-9] 364-4] 372-5) 377-6) 52'1| 67 137-1} 134-5) 134-3) 1881 
525-8 541-3} 562-5) 577-4) 241-2 337-7| 482-4; 501-9) 5145) 11: 3 3-9) 7 3-9} 2843) 40: 
§23-5 616-1| 768-0) 929-1 46-7 127-3| 417-1) 447-6) 481-3 0-1 0-1) 83-7| 132-6} 192-5} 82:7) 1770 
521-5] 663-5) 823-1] 9093) 124-3) 2061| 549-3) 630-1) 725-8] ... 33:6} 90-4) 144-8] 149-9) 1180 2444 
504-4) S68-2! 630-0) 710-6) 156-7| 345-3) 384-2! 431-8} 502-4) 80-9) 95-3) 145-3) 150-9) 151-2} 269-1) = 
502-3 611-6} 682-4) 780-6) 74-9) 122-0| 315-6] 357-9] 388-8} 67-2} 95-2) 231-7| 259-4) 267-1] 1803) 2901 
500-8! 493-2! 498-6! 480-2) 213-5' 332-2! 421-8) 413-2' 412 1! 30-91 51-6' 47-0! —-43-3|_— 42-41 256-3) 4074 : 





* Absorbed the Third Bristol and Victoria (Bristol) Building Societies on September 1, 1937 


(c) Operating as Borough Land and Building Society in 1925. 
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1.1340 
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7181 


402-0 
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54:2 
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April 23, 1938 


LEADING SOCIETIES (€000’s omitted) 





at 1936 | 1937 


"409°8|30, 848-0/33,844-1 
5-5 





97,622-0/31, 005: 


19,120-1) 


10,790-1|11,362-2|11,7 





1925 


73192, 196-0,98,276-9| 8951: tp 3,461-0 
"3/42,716-0/44,056-2| 1,062+1 7,192-7|2, 
ri 683-0) ¢ 
'34,688-4]1,529-4) 2 
— $}90, 131-6)1,127-6| 3 


| 


21,108-9'24,006-6] 682-3) 
792-9) 908-6) 


il .2|12'332:2 12,788-7 1,207-7 
11,957°9)13, 200-3)13,904-3) 1,081-4) 
11,313-9)12,2 210: es 


11,874-7|13, 184-6 ,13,666-1 


5,611°5 6,037°2| 
9737 7,678°8| 
5,040°1 5,473°7| 
3434-5 4155-2 


2006] 6,445:8 
19662 5,518°9) 
2,617°8 2'661: 3) 
43193 4,417°9) 
4430°3 4,966-6) 


9,302°4| 3,456°7 /| 
3978-4 4,351: 3 
3.1591 3,146-1) 
3,324-2| 3,524-8 
anne 3 3,246:9) 





2,984-6| 3,619-2! 
9,034-5| 3,654-2) 
3,052:3| 3,347-0 
2,011-7| 2,141-3 
2670- 7 2,920-7 


2,690-8| 2,929-3 
9,210°2| 3,724-2 
2776-2) § 3,078°7 





2,734-°9| 3,434-6 
3217-6) 3,753-8 
2280-5} 2,309-1 
2,025-4 
2,626-9 
2,020-1 2.4463 

2,267-8| 2,524-1 
“2163: 1| 3,067: 6 
1,832-8 952. 
1,886-0) 2,342-3 


2,206-7 


1,953-2) 2,163-4 
2366-1) 2,796-3 
1,703-9| 1,832-0 
1891-1) 2,036-9 
1,314-9| 1,560°3 


1531-3; 1,692-3 
1,666-1) 1,845-8 
1,020-5| 1,044-0 
1,223-2| 1,247-6 
1,320-0) 1,380-3 


1,380-2! 


1,625-6 
1,298:7| 1,355-4 
1,104 9} 1,153-5 
1,618-4) 1,847:1 
1,182-6| 1,336-9 
1,287 3| 1,423-01 
1,253-0| 1,427-0 
1,326-4) 1,572-4 
1,068-9) 1,252-8 
614-8 715:7 


1,145-0) 1306-3) 
895-'8) 1,000-4 
906-9! 
839-0] 879-8 
1,402-7| 2,123-7 

i 
927-0! 1,024-0 
804-6} 883-2) 
8329} 894-3 
820-0) 851-5 
7—5 817-1 
899-2) 1,066-8 
621-3] 643-3 


S171] 892-6 
648-5| 629-9 
808:3] 857-9 
1,029-2! 1,256-8| 
634-7) 733-1| 
734°5| 883-6) 
634-6] 673-7 


689-3} 709-5! 


732:5| 905-2 
5666 581-7 
735°5| 889-2 
630-5 669-6 
570-7} 609-9 


649-4| 726-9) 
578-0} 611-1) 
601-3) 736-2 

| 








674-5] 857-0! 
572:7| 606: 5| 
569-9] 605-8) 
497-6] 486-9 
554°0| 603-3 
495-4) 510-7! 
534-4) 555-8) 
608-3) 760-0) 
623-0) 766-7) 


560:3} 622-0) 


662-8) 
475-6! 476-9 


6,694-6 
8,381-9 
5,848-9 
5,112: 


7,330-6) 
5,720-6) 


2,709-7 
4,336°1 
5,508-9 


3,734-2) 


4656-1 
3,372-4 
3,607°5 
3,345-9 


4,106-3 
4,009-3 
3,674-9 
2,242-4 
3,237-0) 
3,193-4 
4,043°4 
3,078-7 
3,588°4 
3,762:7 


3,130-2 


2,688-9 


4,053-4 
4,178-0) 


2,200-7 


2,840°4 
2,906-3 
3,979-6 
2,192-7 
2,618°5 


2,342°9) 


3,619-8] 
1,936-9] 


2,039-8 
1,734-6 


=~ 


~~ 


Zz te 


: 


—— — hS 
~o 
wt 
wun 


sans 


1,884-7 
1,431-7 
1,175-9) 
2,014-9) 
1,435-0 


1,464-9) 
1,583-7 
1,750-3 
1,411-6 


967-6] 


1,091-2] 


994-7 
908-0 
3,504-4 


917-5 
981-4 
876-4 


1,153-2 
751 
1,004°5 
663-1 
966°8 


1,459-7 
832-8 


925-9] 
727-3) 


1,088-0} 
608-8) 





818-7 


8341 
600-0 
372:5 
356-1 
498-7 


338-0 
275-0 


469-26 
115-5} 


396-1 


360-5 
120-4 
287°5 


336-8! 


255-8) 


242-7) 


31, 
150-8) 
161-9 


344-0) 
124-7] 
141-5) 
231-3 

5! 





79-7) 
194-6) 
243-3) 


182-2 


142-1) 


39-9 
24-6) 


295°6) 
130-5 
120-8) 


a08-31 
116-8] 
40-6 
58:7 
224°5 


106-5 
1-2 
124- 6 
61:1 
100 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
2 


81:7 
17:5| 

198-2 

106-7) 
96-1 


ol 
93-1 


51-5 
106-7) 


80-6 
48:4) 
56:5 
35-0 
11-0) 
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4,800-0)7,260-4) 





3'345-814" 176-4 
| 9,677-914, 





Mortcaces, END Year |New SHarss SuBSCRIBED DURING YEAR 





3923-7 
4,220-2| 4,673-6 


,283-1|6,349-9) 4,996-0 





134-7} 690-3} 
1,000-2) 1,831-0! 1,691-3 





(d) Deposits and loans. 


























1,804-7/1,911-7 2,060-3 


502-6 
946-6 








730°1\1,066-8 1,602°8) 
1,319-8 580-1 
188-5 211-3 
1,179-0 2,1,078-4 
239-6) 437-1) 472-1) 
61-6] 739-0] 918-0) 
761- 3) 1 350° | 881-2) 
11-6 35-6) 
168-2 151-8) 
12-6 3, 576-9) 
517-4 572-0 
| 
205-4! | 457-1 
689-9) 9, 716-0 
251-6} | 248-3} 
3156 | 
349°3| 353-0) 
i 
797-9] 908-5) 
363-2) 425-1 
598-6 517-5 
102-3 147:3 
158-4 564-7) 
s104| 32 349-9 
574-4] 6 531-8 
429-2| 543-9, 
399-8) §57-0 
404-5! 598-3) 
| | 
6-5) 443-6 
167-8 | 
119-7 126-9) 
98:8) | 
0-7) 
| 
787-0) 879-7] 
710-3 657-2 
3481 cant oe 
36-6 52:8) 
4225 | 
| 
57:9 548-6) 
€2741 5227 
348-4 |} &33-1| 
141-6 292-0 
64-9 390°8) 
' 
238-4| 287°1 
622-0) | 850-6! 
233-7 170-0) 
188: 3} 257°1) 
232: 2| 337-4 
227:7 175-1 
288-8) 379:5| 
155:5| 157-7) 
172-3 117-8) 
113-2) 153-0) 
135-6 283-7| 
129-3} 138-5) 
64-6 53-0) 
225:3 208-5) 
210°4 257:1 
241-9! 232-2 
280-2 / 8f| 348-9f 
280°4 295'5 
162-7 164:1, 
108-7 103-0 
| | 
170°; 3} | 
189-4) 213-6) 
83-5 77:5 
50:6 65:1) 
449-1 005-9) 
| | 
119-1} | 
27-7) 72:8 
106-6) 141-7 
61 3 87-7 
73-2 ; 
| 
79:7) 158-6 
33-4] 84-2 
91-2 171-1 
62:4 103-7 
36:7 135-0 
292-7 313-8 
1233 168:1 
128-0 112-2 
97-4 120-6 
81-0 
147-3 2468) 
39-7) 14°-7| 
115-0 | 
64:3 70-5 
; 69-6) 
71:3 98-2! 
45:6 50- 2| 
46:9 71: 9| 
137:8 194-7) 
60:8 94:9) 
46:8 61-4) 
24:2 44-6) 
76°6 sone 
67-2 52-0 
$11 88-3) 
83-0 85-6) 
179'3 179- 6| 
52-7 102.9} 
43- 4) 61- | 
28-9 _3L 4) 


) This Society united with the “ 


360-8 
375-1) 
106-2} 
249-6) 
210-6 


145-5 
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New Deposits DurInG YEAR | MortTGAGE ADVANCES DuRING YEAR 


1929 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1925 | 1929 


12502+1 4840'Sa/4, 156-2 
70-6| 710-9 
339-4) 622-1 
350°8 1,238-3) 


185-7 
786-7 


421-5) 
oO 2| 
69-3 
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34-2) 


165-74 


81-1 
34:3) 
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‘54-2 


48:8} 
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2,437-0) 








1935 | 1936 
12,552-1,11,235-7 
3,097: 0) 2,415-9} 
3,421- 0) 3,349-0 
3,706-9| 2,717°2 
745-9) 1,221+1 
ass 636-3 
1,054-8| 819-5 
1,445°5| 793-7 
206-9} 396-9 
1,021-4| 1,453-3 
421-7} 323-1 
680-1d|1,118-5d 
562:3| 511-4 
707-0} 307-4 
494-4 594-8) 
— 739-7| 
346-6) 287-7| 
283-9) 397-2! 
408-6] 342-3) 
181- a 208-0) 
died 135-5) 
98-2} 220-7] 
531-2) 557-9) 
275-9] 334-2 
92:9) 76-4! 

| | 
133-1; 161-4) 
323-8, 344-3) 
ee 

256- 7 371-2 
423-7 7| 460-6 
| 

304-91 173-5 
115-8} 106-8} 
172-1} 331-4] 
56-7) 50-8) 
231-0} 293-7 
294-3) 516-2! 
400-2} = 168°3} 
1-2 4:9) 
174°5| 178-4) 
87:5} 82-4) 

| 

359-1] 97:8 
€213-8} 170-0 
191°3} 382-3 
77-0 56-4 
238-5} 157-6) 
33-5} 140-2) 
260i 42-7] 

< ' 

209-6) 56-2) 
144-9 57-9) 
99-5 74:5 
155-4) 154-8 
65:8 56:3 
63-8 a 
| 

81-9] 172:9) 
40-8 26-0} 
25:3 25:5 
104-3 68-3] 
8 5| 4:5} 
eee } 
60-7} 135-9) 
155-8} 177-1) 
38 4:5) 
25:5 34:7) 
25-9 19-2) 
1-4 37-4) 
34:7 14-6) 
132-4] wee 
60-0 48:4) 
27:9 18-2 
72:8 64:5 
16-9 9-4 
59:3 715 
19-4) 107-0} 
15-1 20-5} 
48:5 47:5] 
10-2 7) 
99-9} 35-1) 
51:3] 53-3] 
25-8} 35-2 
48:8 49-8} 

| ‘ | 
7-9) 7-7} 
28-9} 48-8 
11-0} 59-1d! 
P ‘ { 
76-9} 50-8 
| 

17-0 14:1) 
26-4) 19-6 
14:1) 20-9) 
81-7 og 
39-0, 31-6) 
36-3} 25-8) 
0-0 0-0| 
31-2 57-0 
60-1 85-0 
31-7 19-5 
130-2 1488 
1-7 1-5 








1937 | 1925 


3,761-3 
3,209-4) 


} 
871-6) 
671-3) 
732-3 

222-8) 


1,302-9} 


455-0) 


696-1d| 


531-1 
350.0) 


709-3 
478-6) 
293- 1) 
393- 6) 
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307-5) 
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1929 | 1935 | 


1'227-6| 4,140-8) 
2'102-3| 3,178 
1,020-7| 3,786-4 

070-5} 3,061-3 

367-5} 1,161-8 

621-4) 1,590-0 

235-8) 1,573-1 

eo 1,991-7 
1,216-5) 1,942: 
1,127-2} 754-4 

481-9] 619-4 

591-2} 810-6 

692-5} 532-6 

502-1} 787-1) 

685-3} 906-8 
0457-3) 6509-4 

256-6| 899-0 

393-9) $230) 

78-7| 417-7 

278-4) 513-1] 

323-8} 329-8) 

390-2) 361-7) 

362-9} 704-3 

219-2} 404-7) 

87-9} 252-1) 

88:7) 310-3 

273-2} 329-6) 

341-8; 531-6 

172-6, 354-6 

242-0} 362-3 

247-0} 205-8} 

165°8 346-1 

259-7 232-0 

193-6) 433-0} 

864-3} 352-6] 

255-4} 200-9 

62-2 52-4) 

353-0) 499-0) 

| 

50-7} 141-1} 

63-3 21-6 

279-4 310-2 
325-1) 307-5 

144:7| 227-4! 

04-6} 196-8 
202-8) 267-5) 

64:6) 119-7 

172-3! 284-7 

49-4| 245-9 

109-9) 171-4 

83) 42:8 

143-4) 100-4 

81-4) 198-4 

145-2} 202-1] 

| 

118-4) 254-7 

40.3) 105-3 

129-2} 105-4} 

79-5} 194-4] 

107-4 97:8) 

122-6] 221-8} 

6°6 156-6} 

115-8} 223-4] 

55:8 93-4 

118:7} 139-2 

87-3} 140-9 

1593} 220-4 

49-7} 117-9} 

36-0 60:3 

96°4 65:3 

101-1} 108-0 

60-6} 143-2 

70-0; 111-7 

795, 119-3 

11-9 23-2 

74:0} 101-8 

85-8] 133-4 

107-4) 132-1 

137-9} 135°5 

73-8 66:9 

33-8 65:1 

94-9} 129-0 

39-6} 183-8 

115-2} 114-3 

75-4 92-4 

28-7 749 

88:8 89:3 

69-3 71-0 

104-4 93-4 

84-4 85-2 

76-2 65:5 

85:3 87:9 

55:2} 107-4 

69-8) 50:8 

57:9] 74-4 

94-9) 84-4) 

67-9 73-4 

eel 112-0 

40-5} 113-3 
32-9 52:9 
69-6 71:8 
79:3} 41-7 
60-9} 100-2 
42-0 90-3 
61-9} 127-4 
32:2 50-8 
33-4 84:8 
80-0 64-1 
56-0 61-1 
74:8 105-0 




















| 
1936 | 1937 


9,824-7\13150-6a, 12,455-6 21,7123 20, 488-8)20,943-6| Halifax Permanent. 
2,240-2| 424-2) 8,800-5| 7,282-5| 7,506-7| 
7 158-9) 7,462-8) 
7,977: 4 7,570: 6| 


466-0 


1,087-2| 
833-0 


365-8} 


461-8} Hastings and E. 
322-6} 
*2) Redditch Benefit. 


162-7 
‘1! S. Staffs. 
163-0 


Si 





5,164-0| 7,022- 0) 
4,377-8| 4,556: 3 
2,044-1| 1,861-6| 
2,072-2| 2,006-0 
| 2,584-5| 2,833-0 
2,559-4 en 
2,723-9 2,924-0) : 
1,179-6| 1,390-6) 
1,538-5| 2,333-1) 
1,137- 9| 1,200-7) 
801-5 edt 
1,715-9| 2,167-4) 
1,108-2 1,284: 4) 
608-5| 623-3! 
1,098-5 926-8) 
1,252:1 1206-4) 
708-0 644-81 
977-6} 950-7) 
469-6} 366-2! 
559-3} 659-0) 
686-9} 739-1! 
946-8} 1,120-1| 
838-6) 1,015-7) 
913-7} 845-3) 
449-4) 475-9) 
495-3} 686-5) 
| 
608-5} 704-9 
1,558-3| 1,772-6 
582-8} 613-4) 
688-2} 813-6) 
817-1} 1,086-3} 
590-5| 757-6) 
315-8} 294-7) 
450-8 767-9) 
361-4) 438-7) 
768-1; 628-0 
| } 
784-9} 1,105-5 
1,206-5} 999-0) 
511-4] 428-9) 
368-2} 395-1) 
991-3) 1,136-0) 
saad 702-2) 
€937-4| 698-6) 
699-5} 1,589-7| 
330-7 397-3} 
447-2 852:1) 
690-6} 713-8) 
939-6| 696-6) 
355-1} 315-5) 
562:2| 372-4) 
501-7} 535-9) 
| 
362-7; 403-8 
467-3} 386-1 
181-0} 150-4, 
224-5| 206-4) 
219-1} 230-1) 
442-4) 559-7 
253.3) 257-9) 
200-1} 204-0) 
665-1} 569-6) 
270-4; 365°0; 
379-1 330-01 
390:8} 384-0) 
463-5} 485-5) 
168-8} 307-4) 
203-7 222-8 
260°1 304-1) 
234-4] 267-4) 
170-0 167-9) 
145-5 149-2) 
710-2 845-3) 
i 
232-2] 257-4) 
182-2 197-2) 
245°7 234-5} 
218-8} 190-2) 
243-8| 226-5) 
268-0 293-9) 
76-5 133-3 
181-8 202-4 
111-2 104-3) 
176-3} 141-3 
529-8} 521-9 
131-7 174-3 
240-7 256-8) 
130-4 138-3 
123-3 115-6 
219°6| 307-0 
98:0 88-4 
2281 284-6 
112-4 113-9 
147-2 151-2) 
141-1} 175-3) 
96-7 119-7 
125-2 240-4 
226-4 294-4 
73-1 101-7 
103-6 108-6 
57:3 59-3} 
153°6 155-7 
112-7 88-6 
118-0 106-2 
163-8} 231-6 
221-2 231-0 
143-7 154-9) 
214-4] 175-6 
73:5} 100-0! 

































































[Sociedes) | | 
Societi 


Soctrry 


6,757-0| Abbey Road. 
7,193-6 Woolwich Equitable. 
8,046-2| Leeds Permanent. 
4,496-9} National. 


5,833-0} Co-operative. 
2,078-7| Bradford Third, 
2,031-1| Huddersfield. 

-0| 2,329-8| Leicester Permanent. 
574-9! Westbourne Park. 


| Burnley. 


3] 
-5| Bradford Second. 
3 


Leeds Provincial. 


58-6} Cheltenham & G. 
1510-2 Northampton T, & C. 


1,778-1} Bingley. 





Temperance Permanent. 


620-9} Birmingham Inc. 
802- 6} Portman. 
1,172- | 


Leek and Moorlands. 


779-0| Derbyshire. 

885-5} Borough (Burnley). 
580-6} Newcastle Perm. 
563-0} Rock, 

585-5) Keighley and Craven. 


983-1} Coventry Perm. Ecou. 
768- 6| Liverpool Invest. 


Hastings Permanent. 
Nottingham. 
Eastern Counties. 


Magnet. 


1,539-8|} Skipton. 
634-9} Northern Counties. 
762-9} Bristol and West. 
808-0} Leeds and Holbeck 


Church of England. 
Wakefield. 

Barnsley. 

Cumberland Co-operative. 
Hearts of Oak. 





Scottish Amicable. 
Lambeth. 

Leek United. 
Principality. 

West Bromwich. 


669-0} Leicester Temp. 
9} Isle of Thanet. 


Bradford Permanent. 
Fourth City. 
Darlington Equitable. 


Marsden. 

Brighton and Sussex. 
Universal. 

Planet. 
Wolverhampton Free. 


N.W. District. 

| Eastbourne Mutual. 
Dewsbury & W. Riding. 
Padiham. 

Grainger. 

| 


580-0} Wolverhampton & Dist. 


Sheerness & G. 
Cheshunt. 

Fourth Post Office. 
Cheshire. 





} 
*4) Sunderland W. M. 


| Ipswich and Suffolk. 
Sussex. 
Dunfermline. 


Hinckley and S. Leics. 


266-0) Rugby. 

168-2 

137-0) Waltham Abbey. 
1,511-8| Norwich. 


Furness and S. Cumb. 


N. Staffs. 
Goldhawk. 


Lewes Co-operative 
Colne. 





228-0} Chelsea Permanent. 
197-2} Cunningham. 

239-9] Shern Hall. 

140-9) Worcester Permanent. 
210-3) Durham and Yorks. 


522-2) Birmingham Citizens. 

196-0) Coventry Prov. Permanent. 
174-2) Otley. 

144-8} Scarborough. 


N. Shields Permanent. 
Percy. 

Provident Perm. 
Camberwell & S. Lon. 


aa S. Shields Com. Perm. 
198-6) Newbury. 


119-1) Grays Co-op. 

117-8) Hinckley & Country. 
214-4) Chatham & District. 
251-3) Citizens (Brighton). 
101-3) Corporation Perm. 


109-7} Hinckley Perm 
75-9} Standard. 


Kingston. 


93-0} ¥ Equity. 
108-6] Industrial & Prov. 


240-5| Finchley. 

198-8} Northants & Mid. 

176-4} Monmouth & S. Wales. 
197-5) City of Portsmouth. 
80-0 Brighton & S. Counties. 





I = Not available. 
Cinque Ports,”’ April, 1935; 


1935 figures show, 


combined totals of the 


» Societies. 


(f) Estimated. 





2 {foo 
balances, by value, in their various categories, for 1925, 
1929 and from 1932:— 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MORTGAGE ASSETS 


| Under £500- | £1,000- | £3,000- | Over 

£500 | £1,000 £3,000 £5,000 £5,000 

1925 .. | 46-3 30-6 13-7 3-1 5-4 
1929 ... 44-2 36-1 12-4 2-3 3-8 
1932 .. | 40-6 42-8 11-1 2-0 3-1 
1933... 42:0 42-9 9-9 1-9 3-0 
1934 .. | 43-5 42-3 8-6 1-9 3-3 
i al ! 44-2 41-3 7°6 1-9 3-8 
SE iondapnndiiniatigion } 45°7 40-0 7:2 2-0 4°4 
att | 46-6 39-2 7:0 2-2 5-0 


Until 1937 this analysis covered all mortgages with the 
exception of those to non-members, which have been in- 
cluded in the total for last year. “‘ Scheduled mortgages,” 
where the society has been in possession more than twelve 
months, or where repayments are more than twelve months 
in arrear, have also been excluded. Since 1932 the propor- 
tion of mortgage assets valued below £500 at the end of 
each year has risen steadily from 40.6 per cent. of the 
whole to 46.6 per cent. During the same period there has 
been a comparable decline in the relative importance of 
mortgage balances in the £500-£1,000 and £1,000-£3,000 
groups from 42.8 per cent. to 39.2 per cent. and 11.1 per 
cent. to 7.0 per cent. of the whole. Balances exceeding 
£5,000 still account for no more than 5 per cent. of the 
whole, but five years ago they represented no more than 
3 per cent. of a much smaller total. 

To what extent the relative growth in the “ under £500 ” 
and the relative fall in the “ £500-£1,000” class is due 
to the process of repayment on mortgages which originally 
may have exceeded £500 and have since fallen below the 
limit, it is impossible to judge. But it would not be sur- 
prising if the major part of the outstanding balances in the 
lowest category consisted of mortgages originally made 
for sums below, or not appreciably exceeding, £500. The 
societies have not financed the purchase of the smallest 
type of working-class property to any large extent; but 
they have brought home ownership within the reach of the 
artisan with moderate wages and the clerk with limited 
salary, whose housing requirements may be said broadly 
to fall within such limits. 

The other significant movement lies at the highest end 
of the scale. It has been apparent for some time that 
certain societies have been prepared to extend their lending 
operations to larger properties outside the usual definition 
of “ owner-occupied.” This fact was brought out by Sir 
Enoch Hill in his last speech as president of the Halifax 
Building Society at the end of March. Sir Enoch declared 
that the societies might be able to find compensation for 
any reduction in the number of small borrowers by care- 


Investment Business 


It is commonly said that the building boom owed its 
strength to cheap money. This generalisation contains some, 
but certainly not the whole, truth. For the increase in real 
wages during the years of recovery, coupled with the 
liberalisation of mortgage conditions, was undoubtedly a 
very material factor in releasing purchasing power for new 
houses. Nevertheless, cheap money has certainly been of 
prime importance on the investment side of the societies’ 
business, from which the funds for new mortgage advances 
have been provided. When War Loan was converted in 
1932, substantial investors switched an appreciable volume 
of funds into savings media which had hitherto catered 
primarily for the small investor—like savings bank de- 
posits and building society shares and deposits. At a time 
when the new building wave had yet to get under way, this 
wave of “bad money” formed a distinct embarrassment 
for the movement. 

The societies replied by drastically limiting the amount 
of new money in the share department—in some cases 
applying a closure to new business—and also by restricting 
individual amounts of new deposits. In each case, the basic 
rates of interest were reduced, both for new and old 
balances, although they still remained attractive, after 
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ful selection of larger investment mortgages, and he has 
long held the opinion that in the interest of building society 
investors the basis of mortgages could be considerably 
broadened. Our analysis suggests that the process is already 
in operation. Between 1932 and 1937 the total value of 
mortgage balances exceeding £5,000 for the 99 societies 
we have examined increased from £10,184,800 to 
£26,548,300. This development is discussed by a corre- 
spondent in a later article. Wisely controlled, it would 
appear to provide an outlet for a certain proportion of 
building society funds. But, at the same time, it involves 
the exercise of a type of judgment which many societies 
may have been unable to develop in the administration of 
smaller owner-occupier mortgages. Such business, indeed, 
appears more suited to the larger society, whose valuation 
staff can be relied upon to observe the necessity for a 
generous margin of security to cover commercial, as well 
as personal, hazards. 


A cross-check on these conclusions may be obtained by 
calculating the average values of outstanding mortgage 
balances, which are given in the following table: — 


AVERAGE VALUE OF MORTGAGES 


; ’ 
Under | 500- £1,000- £3,000—- Over 
£5000 | £1,000 £3,000 £5,000 | £5,000 

1 = - - 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1925 313 615 1,443 3,755 | 9,395 

1929 . 266 668 1,360 3,810 10,540 

1932 | 295 665 1,351 3,770 10,640 

1933 281 655 1,412 3,705 | 11,200 

1934 287 648 1,407 3,490 11,570 

1935 | 293 643 1,420 | 3,865 13,045 

1936 — 303 632 1,452 3,815 | 14,000 

1937 301 637 1,454 3,845 13,950 


Since 1929 there has been a steady growth in the 
average balance in the under £500 category and a fall 
in the average for the £500-£1,000 group. It is, however, 
somewhat remarkable that the average in the three groups 
between £500 and £5,000 is in each case closer to the 


lower than to the upper limits, although in both of the 


larger groups, £1,000-£3,000 and £3,000-£5,000, the 
average values in recent years have tended to increase. 
These movements, however, are dwarfed by the very sub- 
stantial increase in the average value of mortgage balances 
exceeding £5,000. From a level slightly exceeding £10,500 
this class shows an average growth to nearly £14,000 
during the past eight years. It is already evident that some 
societies have broken away from the conventional limits 
which were formerly held to apply to building society 
mortgage advance business. And this development may 
have far-reaching effects on the future business and policy 
of the movement. 


and Interest Rates 


allowance for income tax, compared with the gross rates 
obtainable on comparable securities. The effect upon the 
turnover of new and old funds, both for shares and deposits, 
is shown in the following table: — 


TRENDS IN INVESTMENT BUSINESS 
| Fr aaa an rm 
Average | Subscribed | Proportion | Repaid } Proportion 
| Balance | during of Average during | of Average 
Outstanding Year | Outstanding Year | Outstanding 
ia ] 
(£7000 (£'000) (%) |} (£7000) | ¢° 
Shares— | | 
1925*...... | 96,928-6 29,3838 30-3 | 15,072:3 | 15-6 
1929*...... | 194,645 -7 54,152-8 27-8 28,458 -3 14°6 
1932*...... | 309,053-5 61,958 > 2 20°0 36,742°3 | 11-9 
1933 ...... | 340,117-4 34,058 0 10-0 33,415 °6 9-8 
PE docusd 356,270 °4 46,483 -1 13°0 30,712°6 | 8:6 
1935 ...... | 370,957°8 41,970°9 11°32 23,5428 | 6°3 
1936 ...... |393,019-0 | 57,166-7 14:5 | 38,058-4 9:7 
1937 ...... | 422,840-6 63,369 -3 15-0 46,412°8 | 11:0 
Deposits— | | 
1925*...... | 18,703-5 10,638 +1 56-6 8,706 +5 } 46:3 
1929*...... | 28,3944:0 | 12,421-4 43-9 13,891-1 | 49-0 
8932*...... 44,607-4 23,2789 52-1 14,720-2 | 33°0 
RD: sasentd 56,691 -7 28,816°6 50-9 |} 15,522-3 27:4 
MD secses 73,144°9 39,452°5 | 54-0 20,633°4 28-2 
91,243: 1 40,635 -2 44-5 | 26,642-3 29:2 
1936 .... 105,433°8 37,397:9 | 35°5 | 27,505-8 26:1 
ISS7 ...... | LI6959°7 37,6505 32-3 2 25-9 


30,197 - 


* Based on sample of 98 societies. 99 societies subsequently. 
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Reference to our summary table on page 5 shows that 
the volume of new shares subscribed in 1932 was no less 
than £63.3 millions. Not until the latest year has this figure 
been equalled. New deposits, which amounted to no more 
than £23.8 millions in 1932, quickly achieved—and have 
almost maintained—a substantially higher level of about 
£40 millions. The relative importance of deposits in the 
movement’s investment business has thus been vastly in- 
creased in recent years. In consequence, the societies have 
achieved some reduction in their over-all interest charge 
through the changing composition of their total resources. 

In order to throw light on an important financial factor 
for the societies—the rate of turnover of its investment 
funds—we have expressed new subscriptions and with- 
drawals, both for shares and deposits, as a proportion of 
the average balance outstanding, in each year since 1933 
for 99 societies, and for preceding years for 98 societies. 
The difference between the two rates in each case, there- 
fore, should show the rate of retention of new funds for 
each year. Even in 1933, it will be seen, the societies 
showed a small net receipt on shares account. Following 
the relaxation of restrictions, new share subscriptions have 
again increased—last year they represented 15 per cent. of 
the average balance outstanding—but, at the same time, 
increasing repayments have tended to reduce the rate of 
growth of net new money on shares, even compared with 
1935. A similar trend is even more evident in the case of 
deposits, where the rate of turnover has always been 
higher than in the share department. In terms of net sub- 
scriptions, the societies’ funds increased last year by 
approximately £244 millions, after repaying funds to a 
total of £764 millions. 

These calculations, however, are subject to one impor- 
tant qualification. Until the latest year we have excluded 
accumulated interest, as far as possible, from the amount 
of capital withdrawn. It is impossible, however, completely 
to eliminate interest from the figures up to 1936, and for 
1937, in particular, no dissection of interest from capital 
can be made, owing to the changed method of presentation 
of the figures. In order to indicate the importance of this 
factor, we give below the relevant figures for societies which 
disclosed interest and capital separately, both for shares and 
deposits, for the two years 1935 and 1936: — 


(£000’s) 


| Shares Withdrawn | Deposits Withdrawn 


i 
} 


| Principal | Interest Principal Interest 
1935 ao | 16,5559 5,779 -0 | 15,522:0 | 780°5 
19,466 °0 5,504 °6 15,218°4 768-2 


1936 | 


Strictly comparable figures with 1937 may be obtained 
by adding back the amount of interest shown above to the 
respective amounts of withdrawals for shares and deposits 
in the two years. Alternatively, an estimate, based on the 
1936 sample figures given above, may be employed to 
adjust for the amount of interest included in the 1937 
figures. Such formal accuracy, however, is probably not 
required in considering a problem which, in the last resort, 
concerns the balance of receipts and payments of the 
societies, whether they may be strictly regarded as capital 
or revenue in character. Indeed, from the figures quoted 
above for interest it would appear that an appreciable pro- 
portion of share capital balances in fact consists of accumu- 
lated interest which has been credited to share accounts 
over a period of years. In this respect it may well be that 
the 1937 figures are the more reliable guide to financial 
turnover than those of earlier years. 

If the total volume of the building societies’ financial 
resources is to remain as high as it is to-day, the 
societies must positively maintain the total funds entrusted 
to them by the public. On the side of interest rates, it does 
not seem likely that they will be compelled to increase their 
rates through any deterioration in cheap money conditions 
which can be foreseen at the moment. Factors no less real 
than interest rates, however, demand attention. The first is 
the tendency, partially evident during the previous depres- 
sion, to withdraw shares and deposits of a “ savings-bank ” 
nature. The second is the factor of confidence, which has 
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not been seriously challenged since pre-war times. Its im- 
portance, however, has been recognised in recent years by 
attempts to secure the observance of safe lending limits, 
and a higher proportion of cash assets. It is somewhat 
remarkable, therefore, that no significant quantitative 
increase in cash reserves and investments has been achieved. 
As the movement’s total assets have increased, the propor- 
tion of mortgage assets has grown even more rapidly since 
1932. A ratio of 88.8 per cent. for mortgage assets to total 
assets, recorded both in 1936 and 1937, appears signifi- 
cantly high in relation to the vastly increased responsibili- 
ties of the movement in recent years. The societies have 
steadily expanded their general and “ No. 2 ” reserves since 
1929, but these still represent less than 5 per cent. of their 
total assets. Cash assets and general investments represent 
some 10 per cent. of the total, but they are actually lower, 
absolutely as well as relatively, than in the three years 
from 1932 to 1934. 

The societies, in fact, have been faced with a dilemma. 
In order to cover interest payments on their funds, together 
with management expenses, they have been forced to seek 
outlets, as far as possible, in new advance business rather 
than in cash and short-dated securities. Moreover, it is 
scarcely to be expected that, in a competitive world, the 
movement as a whole should suddenly impose a self- 
denying ordinance by which it could increase liquidity only 
at the expense of profits. The societies’ share capital has, 
in fact, only a limited equity basis. The distinction between 
deposits and shares is largely a matter of priority for 
interest and principal, but the share capital, scarcely less 
than deposits, is of a fixed-interest cum short-term char- 
acter. Both classes of capital, in practice, are readily with- 
drawable, although their ultimate security is the value of 
mortgage advances which, in the first place, may have 
fifteen or more years to run. To achieve the most adequate 
degree of liquidity, within the limitations which the build- 
ing society movement is compelled by law and precedent to 
observe, is an objective deserving of the closest attention. 


Changes in Interest Rates 


In order to relate the trends in the investment business 
of the societies with changes in interest rates in recent 
years, we have brought up to date a series of calculations 
which appeared in our previous supplement. In the follow- 
ing table the amounts of interest paid on deposits and 
shares and received from mortgagors are related to the 
average balances under each heading for the years 1925, 
1929, and from 1932 to 1937: — 


COMPUTED INTEREST RATES 


Average Balances 


| Interest Paid 
| (£000 8) 5 


Computed rates 
(£000’s) 


of interest (%) 


a | 


' oe ! - * _— oe 
| De- | Mort- Shs | De- | Mort- 
posits | gages ee on gages 





Mort- 


| : | | 
Shares | Deposits gates 


| Shares 
| 


1925* | 96,929 | 





} 


18,794 | 100,179 | 4,242| 725| 5,857 | 


1937.. | 422,841 | 116,534 | 511,897 | 14,031 | 3,126 | 24,916 
| | | 


| 4:4),3-9) 5-9 

1929* | 194,646 | 28,344 |'199,145 | 8,786 | 1,111 | 11,492 | 4-5 | 3-9 | 5°8 
1932* |309,054 | 44,607 | 309,060 | 13,884 | 1,659 | 18,184 | 4-5 13:7] 5-9 
1933.. | 340,117 56,692 | 340,877 | 13,035 | 1,956 | 19,077 | 3-8 | 3-5 | 5-6 
1934.. | 356,270 | 73,145 | 377,486 | 13,148 | 2,046 | 20,689 | 3-7 | 2-8 | 5-5 
1935.. | 370,958 | 91,243 | 421,604 | 13,183 | 2,708 | 21,941 | 3-6 | 3-0 | 5:2 
1936.. | 393,019 | 105,434 | 468,040 | 13,360 | 2,908 | 23,037 | 3-4 | 2:8 | 4-9 
o-35 | 2-71 49 

| 


* Based ‘on sample of 98 societies. 99 societies subsequently. 

It will be observed that, since 1935, the downward trend 
of rates has continued in each category. Substantial benefit 
has accrued to the societies, though they are still able to 
pay gross rates on their shares and deposits which compare 
favourably with the return on comparable investments. But 
the benefits granted to borrowers since 1932 are no less 
impressive. The rates for new mortgage business have been 
reduced to a basic level of 44 per cent. and some societies 
are prepared to advance on even more advantageous terms. 

Many societies have also distributed the fruits of cheap 
money to existing mortgage borrowers by allowing a rebate 
of interest. The fact that, in general, no obligation rested 
on the societies to make downward adjustments does not 
derogate from the equity and sound policy of the rebate 
system. Unless the societies pledge themselves to maintain 
fixed rates on mortgage advances—which, incidentally, 
certain important societies do—a measure of relief to exist- 
ing as well as new borrowers, which has involved no strain 
on the movement’s finances, should be welcome. 


eas 
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The Pool System: An Appraisal 


THE building societies’ “ pool ” system of house purchase 
finance now occupies a central position in their mortgage 
technique. It is impossible to assess the precise proportion 
of current mortgage business which is financed on this 
basis, but in some of the larger societies it probably 
accounts for as much as one-half of the annual advances. 

The essential features of the system were outlined in our 
previous Survey. Briefly, it was devised to permit the sale 
of houses on terms which did not require the purchaser to 
provide a cash deposit of normal proportions. Looked at 
from another angle, the pool system allows advances in 
excess of normal to be made, while at the same time it 
safeguards the societies’ position. When the pool system 
was introduced, building societies, as a rule, limited their 
advances to about 80 per cent. of their valuation of the 
property, and the purchaser thus provided cash equivalent 
to at least 20 per cent. And if the valuation was below the 
purchase price—as it frequently was—he was left to pro- 
vide more than 20 per cent. The system tended to retard 
sales, since for every potential purchaser who had cash 
resources equal to 20 per cent. or upwards of the valua- 
tion, there were many more whose capacity was limited to, 
say, 5 or 7} per cent. 

In short, the pool system enables a borrower to purchase 
his house on the basis of a more modest personal stake. 
The societies’ position is protected by an arrangement 
which is usually involved and varies somewhat for different 
societies. In general, the builder provides the society with 
an agreed proportion of cash representing the difference be- 
tween the society’s normal advance and the amount of the 
advance actually made. This cash constitutes “ the pool,” 
on which the society retains a lien to cover any losses which 
may arise through default while the mortgage debt exceeds 
an agreed datum. Further, the builder undertakes to repur- 
chase the property if the society should become empowered 
to sell while the outstanding balance still exceeds the 
normal limit. Clearly, the pool system has been one of the 
basic factors in the recent expansion of building society 
business. Without the pool, or an equivalent arrangement 
for reducing the borrower’s personal stake, housing con- 
struction would not have assumed boom dimensions and 
economic recovery might well have been much less 
vigorous. 

An appraisal of the merits and demerits of the pool 
system, however, is difficult, for there is little available in- 
formation concerning its operation. Its significance for any 
given society will depend, again, upon circumstances which 
cannot be assessed outside that society’s offices—such, for 
example, as the care and skill with which the property is 
valued. At the best, therefore, an individual observer must 
rely on generalised impressions. 

In so far as an extended range of house ownership is 
regarded as desirable in itself, the system may claim sub- 


stantial merits. It has sensibly broadened the path to owner- 
ship, and many thousands of the 1,300,000 existing 
borrowers owe their homes to it. If it is argued—as i it can 
be with broad justice—that the majority of these 
borrowers have been satisfied in their new ownership, the 
system has still further justified itself. They have, in the 
main, secured a better standard of housing accommodation 
than was otherwise open to them. If they are able to main- 
tain their contract, their “ compulsory thrift ” will provide 
a considerable capital asset which, without the “ pool” 
system, many might not have possessed at all. 

In real life, however, a boon is rarely gained except at 
a price. Some house purchasers under the “ pool” system 
have no doubt footed this traditional bill. Some prospec- 
tive purchasers may have been encouraged to judge a house 
in relation to the initial cash deposit and the monthly out- 
goings rather than from the essential criterion of capital 
value, and to this extent the “ pool” may have facilitated, 
especially some years ago, an inflation of selling prices. 
Moreover, it may be that some builders have treated the 
proportion of cash which they have been called upon to 
lodge with the society as a capital cost. In localities where 
the purchaser’s range of choice has been wide these dis- 
advantages may not have been severe. And on balance it 
might still be urged that, if the “ pool” was the only 
available medium for raising large numbers from the status 
of tenant to owner, it has provided a net benefit. 

The building societies themselves have to consider the 
system from a rather different angle, although they cannot 
be insensible of the value of the satisfied borrower. The 
decisive test of “ pool” business, so far as the societies are 
concerned, is whether it provides an adequate measure of 
security. For reasons already suggested, the question can 
scarcely be answered by a categorical “yes” or “no.” 
The system was already in operation, though much less 
extensively than to-day, during the severe depression of 
1930-32 and it successfully survived the difficulties of those 
years. Moreover, if the schedules of properties in posses- 
sion and with payments in arrear are a partial guide, 
the position to-day is actually healthier than in “ pre-pool ” 
years. There is no evidence, again, that the societies’ 
management expenses have been adversely affected in an 
appreciable degree. There appears to be substance in the 
argument that the exceptional qualities of the average 
British borrower’s personal covenant, though intangible, 
must be borne in mind in judging purely mechanical safe- 
guards. On the other hand, some doubt has been felt 
whether low deposits have not tended to encourage—on a 
restricted scale—a type of borrower whose financial and 
social capacities did not fully qualify him for ownership. 
Certainly, discrimination must still be exercised. It would 
be regrettable if there was any relaxation of standards 
under the pressure of a shrinking mortgage market. 
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The principal danger, however, is that the “ pool ” sys- 
tem may be so far extended under the stress of competition 
that the necessary margins of security may be prejudiced. 
On a broad view, adherence to agreed minimum standards 
appears vital to the movement’s continued stability, especi- 
ally having regard to the new phase of the building cycle 
which is now in progress, for free competition can scarcely 
be carried much further with complete security. For this 
reason, it may be hoped that the scheme of co-operation 
now understood to be before the societies affiliated to the 
Building Societies’ Association will meet with a consistent 
support denied to its predecessors. 

Moreover, it appears somewhat anomalous that although 
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Parliament has sought to provide checks on the societies’ 
operations by insisting on statutory accounts, these throw 
comparatively little light on this important feature of 
building society operations. If an effective method could be 
devised whereby the societies would disclose the amount of 
money held as collateral security, and the amount of excess 
advances in respect of which it was held, the facts would 
enable the observer to assess the problem of adequate 
security on an objective basis. On balance, the “ pool” 
system is no doubt beneficial; the principle has been recog- 
nised in housing legislation, and on a long-term view, it 
has unguestionably come to stay. But the movement must 
employ it with care and discretion. 


The Outlook for New Advance Business 


Or the several aspects of management which have lately 
engaged the attention of building society directors and 
officials, none has received more serious consideration than 
the question of future lending policy. Its importance is 
obvious for two reasons. The first is that the abnormally 
high level of mortgage lending which in the past few years 
has thrust prosperity upon the building society movement, 
at last shows unmistakable signs of recession. There is no 
abrupt check to new business, but the steady slowing 
down in the demand for advances is a sure indication that 
the shortage of owner-occupied house property, the pur- 
chase of which is mainly financed by building society loans, 
has in great measure been met by supply. 

This fact leads to the second point. A diminishing 
volume of applications for loans intensifies the problem of 
what is technically termed “ return money.” The enormous 
amount of mortgage business transacted during the past 
ten years is being naturally succeeded by a correspondingly 
increased volume of repayment of loan instalments; while 
the normal loan outlet for these funds is narrowed by the 
reduced demand for new advances. In these circumstances 
the problem of safe and profitable employment for build- 
ing society funds has now assumed considerable impor- 
tance. The re-investment of substantial mortgage repay- 
ments is essential if the building society movement is to 
maintain its present position. There is, however, some 
danger lest this very diminution of demand should lead 
to intensified competition to secure mortgage business on 
terms exceeding the limits of prudence. 

Unless the societies’ surplus funds can be employed 
in the normal business of mortgage advances, they must 
be invested, as prescribed by law, in trustee securi- 
ties—a development which, if carried to excess, would 
find the building societies operating as investment trusts 
on a narrow basis. But as the yield from trustee securi- 
ties would not repay the rate of interest paid by building 
societies to their shareholders, such investment is mani- 
festly unprofitable. In a previous survey of the movement 
The Economist posed the question whether the societies 
should endeavour considerably to extend their lending 
facilities into such fields as financing large residential flats 
or commercial and industrial premises, and at the other end 
of the scale whether they had fully developed the finance of 
smaller houses to let, as one contribution towards the 
national task of slum clearance. These possibilities have 
been closely explored, and in some cases acted upon, but 
they have a greater appeal in present circumstances than 
ven two years ago. It may well be that, in some degree 
these suggestions may provide opportunities for the em- 
ployment of resources that might, owing to their magnitude, 
otherwise become an embarrassment. 

Of these several suggestions, that of further co-opera- 
tion in the provision of small dwellings to let at low rents 
is of the greatest importance, for it is the more necessary 
and affects the greatest number of people. It should have 
been a major consideration of all engaged in the provision 
of small houses. Until the urgent demand for this type of 
dwelling is met, the problem must remain, but so far 
little has been done, either by local authorities, private 
enterprise, or investors in house property, to utilise the 
building societies’ resources for that purpose. The latter, 
however, have always been available and the societies can 


do no more than offer their financial assistance in new 
schemes of this sort. Legislation, however, appears to have 
confirmed the position of the local authorities as “ most- 
favoured” undertakings for the provision of houses of 
this class. They enjoy rights to acquire land; and can draw 
upon specially cheap money. They are not under any 
necessary obligation to make a profit; indeed, their build- 
ing schemes may do no more than pay their way or 
operate at a loss. Such factors tend to deter private enter- 
prise from engaging in this particular branch of building. 
Except in relatively few cases, local authorities have not 
responded to the building societies’ offer of financial co- 
operation in their housing development. The tripartite 
guarantee provisions of the 1933 Act have commended 
themselves little to local authorities, who apparently prefer 
to undertake the entire risk of housing schemes rather 
than surrender even in part their independence of action. 

What are the prospects of new business in other direc- 
tions? The financing of improvements to existing pro- 
perties represents a legitimate outlet for building society 
funds, but while the total sums involved are significant, 
they absorb only an infinitesimal portion of the large 
sums seeking employment. The extension of lending facili- 
ties to commercial properties is more debatable. In many 
quarters it is objected that the constitution of the societies 
as settled by the statutes under which they work is not 
best suited to that class of business. While their primary 
purpose is to assist in the acquisition of dwelling houses 
fer occupation or investment, however, business premises 
and other freehold or leasehold property are not ex- 
cluded as mortgage securities. Thus, societies may lend 
on factories, cinemas, warehouses and land. Indeed, such 
lending is already carried out to some extent, but only 
with the backing of substantial collateral security. Com- 
merce, industry and entertainment are subject to periodical 
and sometimes violent profit fluctuation, and after some 
experience of the consequent ill-effects upon their security 
values, many societies have avoided this type of business. 

It remains, finally, to consider the operation of the 
Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts, under which powers 
have been widely adopted by municipal and other public 
bodies to provide a supply of houses of a class which, 
as the building industry contends, rightly belongs to 
private enterprise. Whatever useful purpose the Acts may 
have served in the past, their importance to-day is cer- 
tainly reduced. It is estimated that perhaps £60 millions 
is owing to local authorities in respect of loans under the 
several Housing Acts, and it has been suggested that this 
sum might be financed by surplus building society funds. 
The transfer to building societies of the mortgages held 
by local authorities would relieve them of the burden of 
administration and would set free a corresponding volume 
of public money for other purposes. 

Whatever the eventual solution of the problem of new 
advance business may be, it would seem that, in default of 
the continued large-scale absorption of their expanded 
resources, the building societies will be faced with the 
alternative of relating the volume of their funds to mort- 
gage loan requirements. In such circumstances, they might 
be compelled severely to restrict the inflow of new money 
or even to reduce any portion of withdrawable capital on 
which no satisfactory return could be obtained. 
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Building Standards and Building Societies 


DURING recent years a large proportion of the population 
has been rehoused, mainly by the enterprise of speculative 
builders in association with building societies, and few 
would deny that the process has contributed substantially 
to the general welfare. Quite apart from the support given 
by building activity to business recovery, the new houses 
have brought greatly improved living conditions to millions 
of people. This is not to say that the best possible use has 
been made of the special opportunities of the post-war 
period; indeed, examples of housing development without 
due regard for appropriate standards of lay-out and con- 
struction have been all too numerous. But the housing 
shortage was so acute for several years that hasty con- 
struction was perhaps unavoidable, and certainly dis- 
crimination was dulled by the needs of the time. More 
recently, however, the relaxation in the pressure of demand 
has permitted increasing attention to the questions of house 
design and construction. 


Unsatisfactory housing development is not new. The 
drab consequences of the rapid urban development which 
took place last century are to be found all over the country. 
Some would assert, indeed, that the finest achievements of 
British building passed with the advent of the industrial 
revolution, and that the work of the Adams brothers repre- 
sented the last contribution of this country to architectural 
distinction. More relevant to our purpose, however, is the 
fact that the housing problem, in its modern form, did not 
emerge until the concentration of population into crowded 
industrial and metropolitan areas was well under way. 
The results of early efforts to meet housing difficulties 
were dismal, and for decades improvement was far from 
rapid. 

About eighty years ago, for example, a large land and 
building society, of which Richard Cobden and John 
Bright were prominent founders, published a series of 
model plans for new houses on the outskirts of London 
“suited to the wants of a considerable number of mem- 
bers.” Suburban development, then as now, was pressing 
outwards in all directions, and prospective householders 
were informed that the costs of construction would range 
from £160 to £320 for each house “in a row.” By that 
time, the characteristically urban type of dwelling, with its 
narrow frontage and deep construction, was well-estab- 
lished, but the cheapest houses in the plans had no bath- 
room and only one window to each of the rooms down- 
stairs, while a narrow, unlighted corridor ran practically 
the depth of the house and ended in a steep, dark stair- 
case. The more expensive houses did provide a bathroom, 
but they also had basements with domestic offices. As to 
the exterior, central valley roofs with a parapet giving a 
false impression of height were popular. The old drawings 
show that elevations became more highly decorative as the 
price increased, displaying a remarkable mixture of styles 
to be executed in stone or “ Roman cement compo.” New 
estates, judging from this old publication, were then 
commonly designed with straight, monotonous roads, and 
the houses were crowded closely together in rows and 
terraces. Yet these standards, propounded by the distin- 
guished reformers directing the society concerned, were 
probably among the highest of the period. 


The progress of building standards is illustrated by the 
fact that development of this kind would be quite im- 
possible to-day. It is most unlikely that such plans would 
now be approved by any local authority, or accepted, for 
that matter, by any financially interested party. Apart 
from the positive demand for higher standards of housing 
accommodation, building control has been greatly 
Strengthened during recent years. For centuries, some 
measure of direct regulation has been exercised over build- 
ing, at least in London, and during the past sixty years 


local authorities in all parts of the country have enforced 
by-laws relating to new construction, designed to protect 
public health and safety. Building projects and property 
in course of construction are subject to regular examina- 
tion, and in 1936 the legislation by which these powers are 
exercised was consolidated and amended. More recently, 
however, even wider applications of the principle of control 
have been made. Town-planning, following valiant pioneer 
efforts in the early years of this century, reached more 
complete expression in the Acts of 1925 and 1932. To- 
day, as a general rule, the maximum density of house 
development may not be greater than twelve dwellings to 
an acre, while in most areas other amenities are pro- 
tected, and future building will be directed along pre- 
determined lines. A further example of the new outlook is 
provided by special legislative restrictions imposed upon 
ribbon development in 1935. 


Even so, control by local authorities has not entirely pre- 
vented bad housing in the past, and it will be observed 
that the new powers are directed more particularly 
towards the preservation of local amenities in a wide 
sense. In general, moreover, regulation is of a negative 
kind; it usually defines what may not be done. At present, 
as hitherto, positive action towards the improvement of 
building standards depends largely upon the house builder 
and the house purchaser. The builder’s principal concern 
is to produce a house for which there is a ready market 
and, within the restrictions imposed by local by-laws, he is 
usually willing to provide such houses as the public de- 
mands and can afford. Wide variations, however, exist in 
structural materials and methods, and sometimes the 
claims of salesmanship have been placed before those of 
workmanship in new buildings. Well-directed efforts to 
ensure the observance of suitable standards of construc- 
tion are, however, already being made. A central council 
has been established, with the approval and support of 
the Minister of Health, which consists of distinguished 
architects and surveyors, together with representatives of 
house builders and building societies. Any competent 
builder willing to observe the agreed standards may register 
with the council, which will then undertake regular and 
independent inspection of his work while it is in progress, 
and will issue a certificate to the purchaser that the 
house conforms to sound and reasonable standards of 
construction. 


This service, it should be noted, is permissive; its wide- 
spread adoption depends upon the building industry and 
also upon the purchaser. Here a new aspect of the prob- 
lem is revealed. Until recent years, house-owners were 
relatively few in number; in the past most people rented 
the houses in which they lived, and their interest in struc- 
ture and design was correspondingly remote and tem- 
porary. To-day, house-ownership is becoming the general 
rule and the concern of buyers regarding building standards 
is, correspondingly, immediate and lasting. It is sur- 
prising that, although the purchase of a house may fre- 
quently represent the most important monetary trans- 
action in the buyer’s life, expert advice is rarely 
sought. Again, the zsthetic standards of the public at 
large may not be reliable, and they are certainly not 
uniform. In short, the exercise of increased discrimina- 
tion, which might have been expected to accompany the 
spread of home-ownership, has not been immediately 
effective, though in time it will doubtless play a more 
important part. 


It is sometimes urged that the responsibility for unsatis- 
factory new development may be held to rest with the 
building societies, in view of their intimate concern both 
with the building industry and the buyers of houses. But 
such suggestions are not in accord with the facts. Building 
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societies, as lenders, are mainly concerned with the security 
value of a house; zxsthetic considerations are taken into 
account since they affect the market value of the property, 
but they are not regarded as an end in themselves. In fact, 
many building societies exercise a greater measure of 
selectivity in supporting housing projects than is commonly 
realised, and proposals for development are frequently 
rejected as being unsuitable. Such influence is to be wel- 
comed, though it cannot be regarded as providing a 
guarantee to the borrower concerning the quality of his 
house, despite the common misunderstanding that some 
such warranty is implied in the transaction. Nor does it 
operate to establish general minimum standards of lay-out 
and construction. Nearly a thousand individual building 
societies carry on business in Britain independently of one 
another; competition in the movement is keen, despite 
efforts at co-operation, and clearly the influence of the 
societies upon building standards cannot be uniform or 
evenly exerted over all areas. Nevertheless, the best interests 
of building societies are at one with the best type of de- 
velopment, and the influence which they wield, however 
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incomplete and uneven, does work in favour of sound 
construction and good design. 

Responsibility for housing standards is thus divided, and 
cannot be wholly attributed to any one authority. Pos- 
sibly this diffusion itself constitutes an element of 
weakness, but we have seen that a number of positive factors 
are now contributing towards the achievement of improved 
housing standards. Reference has been made to increased 
public control, to the introduction of certification of build- 
ings, to the growth of the house-owning public and to 
the influence of the building societies themselves. It 
remains to be added that the architect is now devoting in- 
creasing attention to estate and house development. The 
efforts of such experts as Sir Raymond Unwin and Mr 
Stanley C. Ramsey should help to fuse the somewhat 
scattered forces of progress, and to guide development 
along better paths. In housing, more clearly than in most 
other branches of economic activity, the mistakes of the past 
are evident for all to see. They serve as a lasting and some- 
times painful reminder of the responsibility imposed on 
those who plan for the future. 


The Future Demand for Houses 


A NATION whose population, after two centuries of rapid 
increase, is reaching its maximum point, might be expected 
to reveal a slackened demand for houses. Great Britain, 
on the contrary, has for nearly six years enjoyed the biggest 
house-building boom of which there are records. This is 
the fundamental dilemma with which any attempt to fore- 
cast the future demand for houses is faced. The truth is 
that the governing principles of the economics of house- 
building are still largely unexplored. The average man 
(which includes the average builder) experiences in his 
own working life-time only one, or at the most two, 
of the long, slow cycles in which house building moves. 
Theoretical research is, for this reason, most inadequately 
supported by hard practical experience. Nobody knows 
what constitutes the demand for houses. 


Nevertheless, many people have, from time to time, tried 
their hands at guessing. Perhaps the most authoritative 
and best documented guess was that made by the 
Registrar-General in the Housing volume of the Report of 
the Census of England and Wales, 1931. The Registrar- 
General was concerned to estimate the probable require- 
ment of new houses in the decade before the next census 
in 1941. His figure for the net increase in the number of 
families arising out of “ natural ” causes, such as the excess 
of marriages over deaths, etc., was 771,000 in the decade. 
He allowed 300,000 houses for slum clearance schemes and 


100,000 for the net replacement of obsolete houses outside 
the slums. (This last is a net figure; it represents the excess 
of houses demolished and replaced over the number of new 
dwellings coming into existence through the sub-division 
of existing houses). He further added 300,000 houses to 
relieve overcrowding and 200,000 houses to bring the per- 
centage of vacancies up to the normal figure. The total 
estimate was therefore 1,700,000 houses in ten years, or an 
average of 170,000 a year. 

At the time of the Census, the rate of building in Eng- 
land and Wales was, in fact, about 170,000 a year. But in 
the 63 years between April 1, 1931, and September 30, 
1937, the number of houses built was 1,823,677, or an 
average of about 280,000 a year. Thus the Registrar- 
General’s estimate—an estimate which he regarded as a 
maximum, to be mentioned in the same sentence with the 
words “ saturation point ”—has actually been exceeded in 
less than two-thirds of the decade for which he was 
prophesying. 

To criticise the Registrar-General’s estimate would be 
both foolish and unjust. In point of fact, the remarkable 
nature of his estimate is that each of its specific items 
has been, if not correct, an over-estimate, and yet the total 
figure has proved woefully below the mark. The marriage 
rate has not taken any unexpected bound upwards, nor 
have deaths fallen off to any surprising extent. Less than 
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300,000 houses have been provided in replacement of 
slums—the total figure to September 30, 1937, was 
163,274. It is doubtful whether other replacement has 
exceeded the net figure of 100,000, and the proportion of 
yacant property, though rising, is probably not yet back to 
the pre-war normal level. 


The remaining item is the one of 300,000 houses to “ be 
allowed for existing sharing families, to provide for the 
overcrowded amongst them and possibly others who might 
be expected to prefer separate dwellings were they avail- 
able.” The abatement of overcrowding in the statutory 
sense has hardly yet begun, since the total number of houses 
classified as being for this purpose is less than 6,000. But 
the major explanation of the enormous discrepancy be- 
tween estimate and reality is to be found in that almost 
casual phrase about sharing families who might possibly 
be expected to require separate dwellings. They have in 
fact required separate dwellings in such enormous numbers 
as to upset all calculations. 


The Registrar-General’s estimate would have called for 
about 1,100,000 houses in the 64 years. Since, as we have 
seen, his estimates under some heads have not been 
realised, the number of houses actually provided for the 
specific items in his estimate was probably under, rather 
than over, 1,000,000. The remaining 800,000 houses (at 
least) have been occupied by 800,000 families which have 
split off from pre-existing families, even though they were 
not suffering from overcrowding on any definition of the 
term. Considering that there were in 1931 only some 
9,400,000 dwellings (in the Census meaning of the word), 
and rather fewer “ families,” this unexpected increase of 
800,000 houses in less than seven years is a social 
phenomenon of the utmost interest. It betokens an 
amazingly rapid increase in the standard of housing of 
the people. The figure must conceal a very large number 
of cases in which lodgers have been dispensed with, adult 
children have become independent and the mother-in-law 
incubus has been removed—all of them presumably 
occasions of increased happiness. 


When the phenomenon is examined more closely, it 
becomes even more surprising. It is a commonplace that 
the great majority of the houses provided in such profusion 
in the last few years have not been intended for the poorest 
section of the population. Fewer than 800,000 of the 
1,800,000 houses built since April 1, 1931, have been of 
less than £26 rateable value (£35 in Greater London) and 
built to let. The remainder are either large houses or else 
small houses built to sell. This seems to indicate that it is 
the middle class and upper wage-earning class which have 
been spreading over such a largely increased number of 
houses. If so, the emergence of 800,000 new families in 
less than seven years is a remarkable occurrence. 


Any attempt to set limits on the probable future demand 
for houses is necessarily governed by the question whether 
this extraordinary demand will continue. It is easy to estab- 
lish that the present total rate of building cannot continue 
indefinitely. There are at present about 11,000,000 houses 
in the country. In the latest twelve months for which statis- 
tics are available, nearly 340,000 houses were built. This 
would be sufficient, if continued, either to double the 
present number of houses, or alternatively to replace every 
house now standing, in 33 years, and it can be confidently 
predicted that neither thing is going to happen. It follows 
that the rate of domestic house-building is certain to fall 
to some extent. 


But to what extent? The answer very largely depends on 
the continuance of the marked falling tendency over the last 
six years in the number of persons per house that is con- 
ventionally acceptable. There will only be a small demand 
for private enterprise housing from other sources. The 
“natural” increase in families, due to marriages, etc., 
which has amounted to about 500,000 in 64 years, will only 
be about 400,000 in the 134 years to the Census of 1951— 
an average annual increase of, say, 30,000, as compared 
with the annual average of about 80,000 in 1931-37, and 
after 1951 there will be an annual decline. The speed of 
slum clearance and overcrowding abatement depends on 
political factors and, by the same token, offers little scope 
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for private enterprise building. The replacement of obsolete 
houses is a factor which is very difficult to estimate. There 
are still hundreds of thousands of old houses awaiting re- 
modelling and sub-dividing, and every house so treated may 
provide from three to a dozen new dwellings, within the 
Census definition, without much benefit to the building 
industry. Indeed, if such remodelling occurs on a large 
scale, the net requirement under the head of replacement, 
as under that of “ natural” growth, might well become a 
negative figure. 


It follows from these considerations that the future busi- 
ness for the private enterprise section of the domestic 
house building industry depends almost entirely, after the 
immediately approaching years (and very largely even 
then), on the extent to which the British public can be 
persuaded to spread itself more thinly over a larger number 
of houses. The standard of living, in this respect as in 
others, has a secular rising tendency. All through last cen- 
tury, the number of houses usually increased, from census 
to census, at a faster rate than the number of inhabitants. 
But two points deserve careful notice. The first is that 
there were several decades (five out of thirteen) when the 
rate of increase in houses was smaller than the rate of 
increase in the population. And, secondly, there is no ex- 
ample in the century between Waterloo and 1914 of house 
building moving so much faster than the population as it 
has done since the war, and especially since 1932. The 
closest comparison is as far back as the decade between 
1831 and 1841, when the population increased by 14 per 
cent. and the number of houses by nearly 20 per cent. 
Since 1931, however, there has been an increase of some- 
thing like 17 per cent. in the number of houses (equivalent 
to over 25 per cent. in a decade), while the population has 
risen by a bare 2 per cent., and even the number of adults 
has increased by only a slightly larger proportion. 


The social phenomenon which has created the building 
boom of the last few years is thus historically unprece- 
dented. It may be that the British standard of living has 
now reached a point in its steady rise at which a further 
advance will be devoted to a further raising of housing 
standards. In that case, a continuance of the excep- 
tional demand for houses can be expected. It would be 
more prudent, however, to assume that what was excep- 
tional will remain exceptional. It is not difficult to find 
explanations for the sudden emergence of so large a de- 
mand for houses. The years 1932-37 were years of indus- 
trial recovery, in which the ordinary man was encouraged 
to feel himself in a position of relative economic security. 
At the same time, the great fall in the cost of food and 
clothing as a result of the world-wide agricultural crisis 
had given him a considerable margin of surplus income, 
and the existence of a cheap money policy, together with 
the development of the building society movement, placed 
large supplies of easily obtainable credit within his reach. 
Finally, improvements in transport, by making it possible 
for the large cities to expand into the countryside, crystal- 
lised the potential demand for housing into the specific 
desire for suburban villas. Can we count on finding all 
these factors again in combination in the future? Shall we 
experience industrial recovery together with low prices? 
Are we not just as likely to have either one without the 
other? 


These are the questions that everybody connected with 
the building society movement would do well to ask him- 
self. It is virtually certain that building cannot for long 
continue at its 1937 rate, and there are already unmistak- 
able signs of some falling off in the residential section of 
the industry. It is also an uncomfortable fact that if the 
industry is to rely entirely on the sort of demand which has 
provided its staple fare for centuries past—namely the 
demand arising out of the growth of the population plus 
only the minimum amount of replacement—then the de- 
mand will be very small for the next decade or so, and 
will afterwards virtually disappear. If, in spite of this, 
there is to be any substantial amount of building, it can 
come only from a continuance of conditions which, as we 
have seen, are exceptional. 
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Society and the Societies 


BRITAIN’S population has ceased to grow appreciably in 
numbers—indeed, it threatens to decline in the not very 
distant future. The people are, however, being rapidly re- 
distributed, and the building societies play no small part 
in their movement. In recent years there have been two 
distinct movements—a regional shift to the South-East of 
England, and more local movements, almost everywhere, 
from the countryside and urban centres to the new suburbs. 
New housing estates betoken new standards of living, new 
modes of transport, new sites for industry and commerce, 
new concentrations of population and new ways of life. 

These movements, which are now engaging the attention 
of the Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribution 
of the Industrial Population, can be readily traced in the 
official population figures. Between 1921 and 1931, for 
instance, the population of England and Wales increased by 
5.6 per cent., but the numbers in the South-East Counties 
rose by 10.8 per cent., in Greater London by 9.3 per cent., 
and in the Eastern Midlands by 7 per cent. Again, be- 
tween 1931 and 1935, when the total population rose only 
by 1.7 per cent., the South-Eastern population increased 
by 3.9 per cent. and that of Greater London by 3 per 
cent. This movement has undoubtedly continued in the last 
two years. 

Local movements are similarly visible. Between 1927 
and 1936, the estimated resident population of Greater 
London rose from 7,810,000 to 8,756,000. Within the 
metropolitan conurbation, however, the population of 
twelve central boroughs fell from 1,675,000 to 1,426,000, 
and of the L.C.C. area from 4,550,000 to 4,141,000. On 
the other hand, Outer London, which constitutes the out- 
side ring of Greater London, drew immigrants from nearer 
the city’s centre, as well as from other parts of the country, 
and increased its residents from 3,260,000 to 4,435,000. A 
similar decline in the population of central areas, accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of suburban residents, 
is also evident in other large towns. Even in the depressed 
areas, the urban centres are ringed round by new housing 
estates. 

It is commonly held that population movements are 
initially due to changes in the geographical balance of 
industry and trade. But to say this is not to deny the con- 
siderable contribution which the building societies have 
recently made to the redistribution of Britain’s population. 
Such movements cannot take place without the provision 
of new housing facilities; and these have been largely 
furnished through the building societies, together with the 
local authorities and the State. The housing required by 
the modern migrants is of two kinds. Cheap dwellings for 
working-class people have been largely provided since the 
war by local authorities, assisted by Government subsidies, 
though private enterprise has played an increasing part 
since 1934. Secondly, more expensive, but still reasonably 
low-priced, houses are required by salaried people and the 
higher wage-earners. The location and character of 
working-class houses are determined, within narrow limits, 
by the incomes of individual families. Indeed, many 
working people, in fact, find accommodation by “ filtering- 
up ” into old houses vacated by wealthier people moving 
into new residences. Middle-class houses, however,—in the 
financing of which the building societies have been largely 
concerned—must satisfy a relatively wide range of choice 
in situation, price and design; and no feature of modern 
life is more typical than the style of new suburban estates 
and the habits of their inhabitants. 

It is fashionable, in some quarters, to decry suburbia. Yet 
the new housing estates represent at once the pretensions 
initially due to changes in the geographical balance of 
and aspirations of middle-class people. And the house- 
owners of the suburbs have at least found local habitations 
where their families may be immune from some of the dis- 
comforts, dangers and inconveniences of town-life under 


modern conditions. The suburbs are themselves amenities. 
Those who can afford to seek their dwellings on cities’ 
outskirts escape the growing discomforts of urban conges- 
tion, and bring themselves at least within distance of the 
greater amenities of the countryside, gardens and reason- 
ably pure air. It is true that, despite the increased efficiency 
of transport services, they must accept the serious disad- 
vantages of crowded daily travel. But the luxuries of a 
town house and a country cottage are available to only a 
small minority. The bulk of the new salariat and artisan 
home-owners seek the best compromise in a daily pied 4 
terre removed from the urban throng and a permanent 
refuge at week-ends. 


The truth is that modern suburbia, in the formation of 
which the building societies have very largely been instru- 
mental, notably reflects the modern trend of our urban 
development. Unrestricted and unco-ordinated growth of 
towns necessarily involves increasing business congestion 
at the centres, increasing invasion of the countryside and 
increasing dependence upon transport facilities. Except for 
the very poor, few employees live near their work in the 
large cities, and economic necessity rather than choice 
compels the former to do so. The net effect is a growing 
differentiation between places of work, places of entertain- 
ment and places of residence; and there is no little danger 
that much of the civic liveliness and communal character 
of urban civilisation, characteristic of the later nineteenth 
century, may be thereby lost. Granted the social value of 
the amenities created in the best new housing estates, the 
disadvantages of suburban isolation cannot well be ignored. 
Time is spent in travelling and recuperation which might 
otherwise assist in the development of an organic com- 
munal life, and the problem becomes most acute in the 
far-flung suburbs. Formal patterns of social behaviour be- 
come accepted. Standards of competitive ostentation in 
gardens and motor-cars become the rule. But neither family 
nor communal life fully flourish in dormitory suburbs. 


The national income has more than doubled since before 
the war. It has increased by 25 per cent. since the early 
twenties. The number of salary-earners has simultaneously 
grown, and the so-called middle-class has been correspond- 
ingly augmented. These are the people, together with the 
higher wage-earners, whose remuneration has notably in- 
creased since the war, who are populating the new suburbs. 
And their migration is facilitated by the building societies 
who finance their houses and the companies who finance 
their buying of motor-cars. They have canalised a powerful 
demand for higher standards in housing, living conditions 
and surrounding amenities. To a point, these requirements 
have been satisfied; suburban dwellers have escaped con- 
gested towns, though they are tied to the train, the 
bus or the tube. But some of them are also victims of a 
seemingly endless process of urban growth. Industry moves 
and towns grow; but there is but little conscious concern for 
the kind of social life which the new suburbs will eventually 
produce. For this reason, the suburban escape from the city 
streets has been only partly successful. 


The face of Britain is changing and, with it, the face 
of British society. And, so far, no one is responsible for 
the features which are emerging. The State is still, per- 
haps rightly, reluctant to influence industrial location. ‘The 
powers and interests of local authorities in planning towns 
have been increased since the war, but are still short of 
the ideal. And, more locally, none of the agencies respon- 
sible for fashioning suburbia—the builders, estate com- 
panies or building societies—have any direct responsibility 
to consider the character and opportunities of suburban 
life. True, it is not their business; but it would be regret- 
table if the fullest opportunities of the new modes of living 
should not be realised when the physical supply of houses 
has been so readily provided. 
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